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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE peace of Europe has been seriously endangered by the 
events of this year and the possibility of war has come 
visibly nearer. Geneva and its League pro- 
vide the world with one of the most extra- 
ordinary spectacles men can ever have witnessed : the spectacle 
of civilized nations deliberately disarming in the face of 
open menace. The costly Disarmament Conference has been 
sitting for 15 months, during which time it has been a 
focus of political intrigue and of cynical hypocrisy. The part 
played by Great Britain has been a sorry one. Not content 
with weakening ourselves, we want to weaken our former 
Allies. We are now weak on land, in the air and at sea, but 
so far other countries have not followed suit. American 
armaments have greatly increased since the war. Germany 
has raised huge armies under other names. Italy and France 
have refused to disarm. People have grown so sick of the 
whole affair, since it became pacifist propaganda, that the 
origin of the disarmament movement has been forgotten. 
We venture to recall the history of this important question 
to our readers. It was not originally as mischievous as it 
has since become. The basis of the idea of disarmament 
was laid in 1919, at the end of the most appalling war ever 
waged, when the exhausted allies dreamed not only of peace, 
but of permanent peace. To an overdriven and anguished 
world certain men suggested that permanent peace could be 
achieved and that war could be prevented. The negotiators 
of the Versailles and other Treaties agreed with them in so 
far as to decide to disarm the original aggressors of the 
1914-1918 war. In the préambule of the Versailles Treaty 
is a phrase stating that the peace has, as an objective, the 
ending of — 

“La guerre, dans laquelle les puissances alliées et associées ont 
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été successivement entrainées . . . et quia son origine dans la déclaration 
de guerre addressée le 28 juillet 1914 par l’Autriche-Hongrie a la Serbie, 
dans les déclarations de guerre addressées par |’Allemagne le 1'* Aoat 
1914 la Russie et le 3 Aout a la France, et dans l’invasion de la Belgique.” 


Everything started from this point, namely, that the war 
had been forced upon the Allies by Germany and her allies, 
We knew that the German nation had prepared and worked 
for war for many years. Our British experts had warned 
successive British Governments of the date when we might 
expect to have to fight. Therefore Part V of the Treaty 
deals with the disarmament of Germany, and states that 
should Germany strictly observe her treaty obligations to disarm, 
the Allies and their associates would prepare a general limitation 
of the armaments of all nations. 


Now the Versailles Treaty further says that this general 
disarmament (which was only intended to be discussed if 
Germany kept faith) was to be compatible 
with the national security of each individual 
nation ; with their geographical needs and the 
conditions required by them. Above all, regard was to be 
had to “‘ obligations internationales imposées aux signataires 
par l’action commune.” There was no idea in the minds of 
our allies that, having undertaken a lot of military obligations 
all over the world, we should quietly disband our military 
forces. That idea is purely derived from men like Mr. 
MacDonald, who helped to start the no-conscription fellowship 
during the war, Mr. Laski, who spent the years of the war 
in America, and a certain number of eloquent, forgetful 
people like Sir Gilbert Murray. On the basis of the dis- 
armament of the aggressive ex-enemy countries, and in order 
to create security and ensure the mutual help of non-aggressive 
nations for each other, the League of Nations, the idea of 
which originated with President Wilson, was founded in 1920. 
For thirteen years it has passed resolutions and made mani- 
festations in the direction of ‘‘ peace” and “ disarmament.” 
The assemblies of 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1928 
did this. So did the protocol of 1924, the Locarno Pact of 1925, 
the project of the disarmament convention of 1930, elaborated 
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by a preparatory committee, which had sat for nearly five 
years! All this talk, discussion, searching for formulas, has 
gone on almost unceasingly for thirteen years. In the 
meantime successive British Governments disarmed the British 
Empire and successive German Governments re-militarised 
the willing German people. France was left alone to stand 
against the Stresemans, the Briinings and the von Papens 
to defend the original position, while successive British 
delegates, absorbed in an effort to “‘ please America” and 
to “put Germany on her feet,” ignored the danger of the 
situation. If, says Monsieur André Tardieu in an article 
in the Illustration of May 13, to which we are much indebted, 
England had supported France and the Treaties in 1924, 
or even in 1932, there would have been hope that the “‘ régime 
neuf efit été crée et fortement assis.” We venture to doubt 
even if France and England together would make much of 
Geneva. Still, Monsieur Tardieu is a good witness and has 
few illusions. 


THE first offensive against European security was begun in 
1932 at the Disarmament Conference at Geneva by the 
American delegate, who was backed by the 
British delegate. It was followed shortly 
afterwards by the celebrated Hoover dis- 
armament plan. Mr. Hoover ignored the pacts we have 
named and the ten or eleven decisions of various Geneva 
Assemblies. He ignored the French plan for international- 
ising certain arms. The next offensive against security in 
Europe was German. It came in July, 1932, when Herr 


The Attack 
upon Security 


| Nadolny delivered the ultimatum of his country. Twisting 


the text we have quoted of the Treaty, Herr Nadolny claimed 
the reduction of the armaments of the Allies, ignoring the 
original conditions laid down. Our readers will remember 
the plaudits of that large portion of the British press that 


| delights to praise Germany, and the Geneva which helps 


Germany to regain her pre-war position. Our Pacifists were 
in ecstacies, but then we have to remember that their position 
appears to be merely one of saying “ Bravo ”’ to any tall talk, 
provided it is anti-British. The point for us to remember 
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is that we are being manceuvred into a false position. We 
undertook to consider a project of disarmament IF Germany 
observed her treaty obligations and IF it was compatible 
with our own national security. We did not agree in 1919 
to unconditional equality of rights. Far from this. But 
the treacherous nature of the ground we now tread is easy 
to see, and the Geneva declaration of December 11, 1932, 
appears to commit us to the German thesis. England has, 
in a prolonged fit of folly, disarmed herself. France was asked 
by Mr. Hoover to reduce her army to 200,000 men. The 
Nazi militia, which this plan would not touch, counts many 
more than that, and the Stahlhelm is even greater in scale. 
The recent MacDonald plan was, of course, worse. We do 
not know what effect recent German events have had in the 
United States. Americans are too preoccupied with their 
own affairs to care much about European security, unless we 
could convince them that a German-dominated Europe is 
unlikely to be solvent. For our own deluded believers in 
German good will, we can see that some of them are opening 
the eyes they have kept so tightly shut for nearly 15 years, 
Lord Grey, for instance, who omitted to warn us before 1914 
that the Germans were preparing war, and who apparently 
only saw in August of that year the peril in which we 
stood, has actually been moved to speak. It is rather 
late in the day. The frown of a British statesman is less 
terrible than if we had an army or a powerful navy. Still, 
it is something to know that he has stopped waving the flag 
of the League of Nations Union, the White Flag. 


EvENTS in Germany moved during May according to Nazi 
plans, and there is no reason to suppose that they have not 
the assent of the bulk of the Germans. In 
pre-war days Liberals, Socialists and other 
day-dreamers were very fond of making a distinction between 
the war-like Emperor and his soldiers, and “‘ the peace-loving 
German people.” That the whole manhood of the nation 
was trained to arms was overlooked, and the fact that no 
nation can be recruited for military service against its will 
was ignored. When 1914 came, the Germans were eager 
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for the victorious war they had been promised. They are a 
people who have always promoted their interests by war, 
and they believed that the time was ripe for another raid on 
their neighbours. They were mistaken, they were beaten, 
they lost territory instead of gaining it. They might have 
accepted this situation had we kept them to their treaty 
obligations. As it is they have been getting ready to make a 
new effort ever since 1920, when the sentimentality and ignor- 
ance of English public men gave reason to suppose that the 
fruits of victory would be easily sacrificed by Great Britain. 
We have seen how, year by year, Germany has been strength- 
ened and England weakened by the efforts of successive 
British Governments. We have seen how France has been 
left alone to uphold the treaties we had also signed, while 
the most intensive press and other propaganda has been 
employed in this country to make the English think that 
Germans in the 20th century were different from Germans 
of the 18th and 19th centuries. Our readers know with 
what energy the National Review has combated this totally 
erroneous view. In season and out of season we have been 
able to show that they were, what they always have been, 
a race whose courage and patriotism were their principal 
virtues, and whose savagery and hypocrisy made them 
impossible to deal with as a civilised nation. Our League of 
Nations UNIONISTS, whether from folly or other motives, 
believed that Germany could be safely restored to power. 
They must now see that they were mistaken. 


THE comment in our newspapers and in private conversations 
on recent German speeches and manifestos and the events 
which underline them, show a bewilderment 
and a lack of comprehension which is, no doubt, 
due to our insular inability to understand 
foreigners. The general trend of this comment is that the 
Germans have “lost their heads” or even that they are 
‘““mad.” What the speakers and writers mean by saying 
this is that they themselves do not understand the Germans 
and that, in fact, the latter do not think and feel as English- 
men do. All this “‘ Hoch-ing ” and “‘ Uber alles-ing ” is very 
“‘un-English.” It is. But the people who supposed that 
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other nations were like England have only themselves to blame 
if they get these shocks. It is true that for fifteen years the 
Germans have pretended a lot of things in order to get us to 
release them from treaty obligations, but lying, for national 
purposes, is, in their eyes, as permissible as a smoke-screen in 
naval war. They have always been untrustworthy. Their 
pledged word in international affairs is nothing to them, but if 
we did not learn that, once for all, when they invaded Belgium, 
a country whose integrity rested on their signature, what hope 
is there of our ever understanding them? ‘The misunder- 
standing is not only on our side. You could not make any 
German realize the mentality of our anti-patriots, nor why we 
tolerate the excesses of such people. No amount of explana- 
tion would convey to the Germans the reason for Mr. Beverley 
Nichols’ white flagging, nor could the point of view of such 
people as Lord Lothian, the Dean of Canterbury and the 
Master of Balliol be grasped. English people may be upset 
by Herr von Papen and his exhortation to German youth to 
die on battlefields and not in their beds, but Germans, though 
they recognize the value to Germany of our anti-patriots, are 
simply ill at the thought of the 275 young men at Oxford 
who have expressed a wish to die of any disease in their beds 
sooner than fight for the liberty of their country. Germans, 
when they discuss these persons, are sickened by the mere 
thought of them, and they are not impressed by our claims to 
morality owing to our tolerance of such—as they think— 
nation-rot. Do not let us run away with the idea that the 
snobbery of the soul we too often display has its roots in 
virtue. Do not let us believe that our slackness is any more 
admirable than their ferocity. Both are national character- 
istics. A little more consideration for the German point of 
view would lead us to a better understanding of our own 
International position. 


THE affairs of the Disarmament Conference at Geneva having 
been brought to an abrupt stop by the attitude of Germany, 

' Ministers in England have been pulled up 
senile with a round turn. It is to Lord Hailsham’s 
credit that he said, in a speech in the House of Lords on 
May 11, what many Englishmen and women have been 
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thinking for some time. Lord Hailsham is a sensible and a 
patriotic man, and, with the access he has to secret informa- 
tion, he must have been conscious for a long time of the 
dangers run by peace-loving nations when they disarm. 
Mere outsiders have been aware of this for fifteen years, 
but then mere outsiders always appear to be more anxious 
about public affairs than the eminent persons who are 
responsible for them. However this may be, Lord Hailsham 
decided to speak up for himself, if not for his colleagues, and 
he said that even if Germany left Geneva he thought she would 
“remain bound by the Treaty of Versailles and that any 
attempt to re-arm on her part would be a breach of that 
Treaty and would bring into operation the sanctions which 
it provided.” This speech had an excellent effect abroad, 
where it was recognized as a distinct advance on any previous 
British statement. On the same day in the House of Lords, 
Lord Cecil, one of the founders of the League of Nations 
UNION, and one of the most ardent pacifists in this country, 
also said that “‘ no proposal for the rearmament of Germany 
could be entertained at this moment.” It is rather late in 
the day to say this. If only our pacifists had refrained from 
disarming England we might have prevented the rearmament of 
Germany. As it is, all we can do is to ask the French, please, 
to kindly take the necessary steps while we give them moral 
support. We venture to think that the 12 years of League 
of Nations UNION propaganda and the various Pacts and 
Agreements hailed by our Pacifists with delight have made 
our position very difficult. The Mandarinate is now 
apparently anchored to the Treaty of Versailles, but many 
of them have, for years, clamoured for revision of treaties. 
Is not their wisdom rather belated? What they said in 
1933 would have been infinitely valuable even a year ago. 
But now ? 


HERR VON PAPEN answered Lord Hailsham’s statement, 
that the re-arming of Germany would be a breach of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, in a speech made at Munster 
on May 14. He claimed that Germany was 
conducting “‘ a moral struggle against immoral 
treaties.” The “ divine order of things ” occurred to Germany 
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as to all other nations. She has been “ cheated of the wages 
of the . . . death of two million warriors.” This is a refined 
way of saying she was beaten. Herr von Papen went on to 
say that pacifism had been struck from the German vocabulary. 
Pacifist war literature made out that he who fell on the field of 
honour died an unnatural death. It had no understanding for the old 
military song, “ There is in the world no better death than to be slain 
by the foe.” It could not understand the ancient Germanic aversion 
from death on a mattress. A slow decline from calcification of the 
arteries seemed to it preferable. Pacifist war novels could not describe 
realistically enough the shocking appearance of the fallen—as if a 
“peace time corpse’ would make a more esthetic picture, or as 
if the spirit in which a man died was not more important than the 
appearance of his remains. 
What the battlefield was for man, motherhood was for woman. 
The decline of manly heroism was accompanied by that of womanly 
heroism. A philosopher had said that he was no man who was not 
a father; it was even more true that she was not a woman who was 
not a mother. The maintenance of eternal life demanded the sacrifice 
of the individual. Mothers must exhaust themse‘ves in order to give life 
to children. Fathers must fight on the battlefield in order to secure 
the future for their sons. (Times report. Our italics.) 


This speech attracted as much attention as though it were 
a new idea for Germans to be warlike and ruthless. We can 
only hope that it will make a more lasting impression on the 
minds of our Pacifists than did the appalling atrocities 
committed by the German army, who went to war in this same 
spirit in 1914. This is only one of many similar speeches 
recently made in Germany. The fact that Herr Hitler, on 
May 17, made a statement that he did not want war should 
not affect our view of the European situation. Of course, 
Herr Hitler would rather get the treaties revised without 
having to fight. But are the various nations which came into 
being on the strength of these treaties prepared to be swept 
away peacefully and to go back into their former positions ? 
What is the use of saying you mean peace, when your objects 
are incompatible with peace ? 


FrEeNcH public opinion was far less affected by the violent 
speeches of members of the German Government than English 
public opinion. The French were neither 
dismayed by the threats of Herren von Papen 
and Goring, nor elated by the suddenly assumed peacefulness 
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of Herr Hitler; they knew that both attitudes were due to 
policy. They perfectly understand Germany and the aims 
of her public men, which do not vary, although the words 
used by them change so as to tone in with the moods of their 
audience. President Roosevelt talks about “‘ peace” and 
the head of the German Government responds. Mr. Mac- 
Donald proposes the disarmament of France and the Germans 
graciously agree. England and France will be bound by 
their promises, Germany will not. Many public men in 
England have not yet discovered this fact, and as for our 
pacifists, they would rather not think about anything so 
unpleasant as war until we are once more involved. But the 
French have been twice invaded in the last 63 years, and they 
know that only armed vigilance keeps the Boche within his 
borders. They therefore realise that their Army is the 
guarantee of European peace. Last month, therefore, while 
our publicists were in hysterics over Nazi violence or in 
ecstacies over Herr Hitler’s rather unexpected mildness, 
the French papers gave us a commendable example of 
restraint and moderation. They were, in short, not taken 
by surprise, having heard of Prussian militarism before. 
They are tired of our Laski-MacDonalds and the Press that 
supports their point of view, but France does not mean to 
yield on the point of security. Even the present French 
Government, which is a weak one and dependant on the 
Socialist vote, has said that it will not make further economies 
on the defence services. Monsieur Daladier, the French 
Prime Minister, speaking in the Chamber in reply to an inter- 
pellation on May 19, said that these services admitted 
no more cheese-paring. This brought a sense of relief 
to those in England who do not want to see the Germans 
overrun Belgium again, and who do not want to have to fight 
to save the Channel ports. The fact is that the chief reason 
for the excitable English swings from alarm to relief is because 
we have no Army and much too little Navy. We are in the 
position of a man armed only with an umbrella who may 
meet a robber band round any corner of a twisting road. 


THE French perfectly understood Herr Hitler's famous 
Reichstag speech. His emissaries had been snubbed in 
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Vienna and not over-graciously welcomed in London. The 
English Press, especially the pro-German papers, was 
shocked by the violence of Nazi anti-Semitism. 
The German Chancellor realised that, whatever 
his intentions might really be, he must talk 
more like the Stresemanns and Briinings; they had, after 
all, been very successful in dividing the Allies and obtaining 
concessions for Germany :— 


Chose vue 
chose comprise 


“We have,” said Monsieur Emile Bure in l’Ordre, “ to look coolly 
at things as they are: the Germans prepare their revenge and they 
are convinced that their conquerors, rotted by pacifism, are completely 
incapable of stopping them. But in order to be quite sure of not 
making a mistake, they are cautiously testing the tempers of their 
opponents with rough language.” 


That is what happened early in May. On the 17th of that 
month the language changed from rough to smooth, the 
“‘ try-on ”’ is now of another kind. But whether from behind 
the frowning mask, worn to intimidate, or the smiling mask, 
put on to soothe, the German intention is always the same. 
A large number of English appear to be taken in every time, 
but this is not the case in France. The French welcomed the 
speeches and newspaper articles that show English appre- 
ciation of the German menace, but they do not throw up 
their hats over them. They are more inclined to shrug their 
shoulders and to say “ Enfin.” The Journal des Débats 
pointed out on May 14 that the reason why Germany is 
pressing the pace now is because in 1935 she will cease to have 
her former instructed reserves. She will be reduced to a small 
regular army, plus the Stahlhelms and Nazi troops. Europe, 
says the writer, is face to face with this situation. “She is 
as surprised as if she had foreseen nothing, and she awakens 
from a dream. . . . Europe has spent ten years considering 
Germany as she ought to be, now the confrontation is with 
Germany as she is. . . . The Germany of Algeciras, of Agadir 
and of 1914.” For “ Europe” one may read “ England ”; 
France has never been deceived about German intentions. 


Herr HITLER made his first speech on foreign affairs to the 
Reichstag on May 17. In it he referred to President Roose- 
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velt’s message, which, needless to say, he praised. His 
speech was so much less violent than previous utterances 
that our gobe-mouches began to talk at once 
about ‘‘ Peace.” The following were the pass- 
ages which induced optimism in the hearts 
of our Genevans. They were spoken to a parliament of 
members in uniform and armed with revolvers. 

All the problems underlying the crisis of to-day were 
founded in the faults of the Peace Treaty. 

The idea of restoring a universal sense of loyalty had 
been . . . destroyed by the Versailles Treaty. 

No new European war would better the present unsatis- 
factory conditions. . .. New wars, new sacrifices, new 
insecurity, and new economic distress would be the result. 

The German Government devoutly desired to prevent 
such a non-peaceful development by sincere and active 
co-operation. 

Germany . . . had fulfilled far beyond the limits of justice 
and reason all the obligations laid on her in the Peace Treaty. 

Germany was... ready to undertake further international 
security obligations if all nations for their part were equally 
ready. Germany was ready to dissolve her whole military 
system and to destroy the small remnants of weapons re- 
maining to her, if neighbour nations would do the same. 

Germany must at least claim equality of status. 

The speech ended with a threat to leave the League of 
Nations if Germany did not get her way. 

It is easy to see Herr Hitler’s programme. It is the 
programme of Stresemann, Briining, von Papen. Germany 
is to get what she wants by the old Prussian method of 
alternate bullying and threats. If the threats work, well and 
good, she will not fight; if they don’t, she will. The offer 
to disarm will deceive no one but the League of Nations 
Union. Why should anyone trust Germany after 1914? 
Why should her signature to the new “ pact ” be worth more 
than her signature to other formal documents ? 


Herr Hitler’s 
Speech 


On May 17 a message from President Franklin Roosevelt to 
the heads of the states of the world was published. This was 
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on the subject of disarmament, and, seeing what the condition 
of Europe is at present, it may be taken to be the latest 
offensive against European security. It 
supports the MacDonald plan and_ the 
MacDonald plan proposes a large reduction of French Army 
effectives. Now it is certain that the most powerful 
agency for the preservation of peace at present is the French 
Army, which, in spite of the pressure put on France by pro- 
Germans in this country and in America, is still in being. 
President Roosevelt has declared for disarmament. This, we 
may say, has all along been the American plank, as the people 
of the U.S.A. think that once totally disarmed, England and 
France would be able to pay the debts contracted in the 
U.S.A. for armaments during the war. President Roosevelt’s 
message opens with the frank admission that America hopes 
that disarmament will lead to “ victory over common struggle 
against economic chaos.” After this follows a passage about 
the coming London conference. Then follows the usual 
verbiage about disarmament. We have heard it all too often. 
It has no meaning, except to express the desire, hitherto not 
translated into action, that peace might be permanent. Here 
Mr. Roosevelt gives us a bit of accurate diagnosis :— 
If we ask what are the reasons for armaments . . . it becomes clear 
that they are twofold—first, a desire, disclosed or hidden, on the part of 


Governments to enlarge their territories at the expense of sister nations. 
. . . Second, the fear of the nations that they will be invaded. 


It is, of course, interesting to know that the President of the 
United States of America should realize that the main cause 
of war is because some nations attack other nations, but was 
it necessary that he should address a message to 54 states to 
say this? And if, by means of the MacDonald plan, the 
Disarmament Conference succeeds in disarming France, 
whose armies alone keep peace in Europe, is he prepared to 
raise, equip and send an American army to defend such 
European territory as may be attacked ? 


, 


The Butter-in 


Havine described the main cause of war straightforwardly, as 

we have seen, Mr. Roosevelt instantly falls back into unreality. 
This is his contribution to the world of sham 

a, in which so many of our own public men move 
and have their being :— 


ve 
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That all nations of the world should enter into a solemn and definite 
pact of non-aggression ; that they should solemnly reaffirm the obliga- 
tions they have assumed to limit and reduce their armaments, and, 
provided that these obligations are faithfully executed by all the 
signatory Powers, individually agree that they will send no armed 
force of whatsoever nature across their frontiers. 

What, we ask, is the use of accepting the signature of Germany 
to another pact when she has disregarded her previous 
signatures ? Why should this “document, ” if it come into 
being, have any more value than previous “ scraps of paper ” ? 
What is the use of the further appeal to all nations “ to join 
with genuine sincerity in those concerted efforts ” for peace ? 
Certain nations do not desire peace, nor see their profit in it. 
Would it not be better for Mr. Roosevelt to attend to his own 
continent, where two wars are in progress and where the 
formidable forces at the disposal of the United States might 
be of genuine service in securing peace, at any rate in their 
own hemisphere. We think it is high time that the European 
countries declared a ‘‘ Monroe doctrine ”’ for this part of the 
world ; the interference of America is invariably of a kind to 
make matters worse in Europe. 


THE answer to the question of what the United States of 
America would be prepared to do to defend the nations she 
is anxious to see disarmed was given on May 22 
by Mr. Norman Davis to the Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva. This is all that he was 
able to say on behalf of his country’s future action : 

We are willing to consult with other States in case of a threat to 
peace with a view to averting conflict. Further than that, in the event 
of the States in conference determining that a State has been guilty 
of a violation of its international obligations and taking measures 
against the violator, then, if we concur in the judgment rendered as to 
the responsible and guilty party, we will refrain from any action tending 
to defeat such collective efforts which the States may thus make to 
restore peace. 

This was drawn so as to leave every imaginable loophole for 
evasion, and we all know that the United States carry evasion 
to almost an oriental degree of perfection. Mr. Davis showed 
how little the Americans feel themselves to be concerned with 
security by refusing to take the first part of the MacDonald 


disarmament plan (of which he approves) before the second 
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part. This first section deals with security, and Mr. Davis, 
according to The Times correspondent, “‘ stated that it would 
not be necessary to lose time on Part I. The powers of Europe 
might regulate their security between themselves without 
the Conference having to consider the matter until they were 
agreed ’’!! But the whole crux of the matter is security, 
To debate Mr. MacDonald’s plan for disarming France (for 
that is all it amounts to) without giving her security, would 
be lunacy, not only for France, but for the peace of the world. 
All the United States delegate has done, therefore, is to ask 
for the impossible, although our unteachables may not recog- 
nise this. Concurrently with these dangerous doings at Geneva 
we have the revival of the Mussolini four-power-ten-year 
pact. This pact, like the Locarno and Kellogg pacts, will, if 
it is made, be futile as well as dangerous. This Mussolini 
four-power pact has aroused the utmost apprehension among 
the smaller powers, whose defender since the war has been 
France, for they see their charters threatened in the Hitler 
interests. Our Pacifist and our gobe mouches press, the latter 
acting as skirmishers for the frontal attack on France, are 
adjuring that country to be calm. The writer, who has just 
returned from France, can assure the readers of the 
National Review that France is far more calm than 
England. She is looking her dangers steadily in the face; 
her army provides the sole guarantee of peace in Europe, and 
she knows it. 


It is well for us to take note from time to time of public 
opinion in the great overseas Britains ; we used to call them 
; _ Colonies, we have changed their name to 
— Dominions. The people and the places remain 
the same, and they are our natural allies in 

war and our supporters in peace. They are devoted to this 
country as being the place of their origin, but our politicos 
need not assume that English and Scotchmen going overseas 
become uncritical or that they admire our Government. 
The Daily Telegraph of Sydney recently commented on Mr. 
MacDonald’s journeys abroad in the interests of pacifism, 
and the leading article of March 21 is worth quoting: ‘“‘ The 
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spectacle of an anxious .. . old gentleman running round 
the Chancelleries with a white flag” is not, our contemporary 
thinks, calculated to impress them. 

“Heaven knows Mr. MacDonald has made sacrifices for peace. 
He has sacrificed his country’s security. He has cut down its Navy 
and allowed its air force to become fifth in the list of the nations’ aerial 
armaments. The point for the British people to remember is that 
they have sacrificed something to the idea of peace, and it is too much 
for Mr. MacDonald to expect them to sacrifice their prestige—the only 
thing now left to protect them.” 

Mr. MacDonald’s talk about peace would be more impressive 
if Britain were not disarmed, and in a strong article called 
Suicide by Pacifism the same newspaper, on April 5, draws 
attention to a report “‘ by an expert’ that the Home and 
Mediterranean Fleets in the manceuvres of last spring showed 
that they had sunk below safety margin. We have not seen 
this report and do not, therefore, quote the strictures from 
the article commenting on it, but it is a fact, known to all 
sailors and naval experts, that we have not enough cruisers 
to protect our mercantile marine. Our contemporary closes 
the article by saying :— 

“It is to be hoped that the Admiralty will not pigeon-hole its 
reports of the recent manceuvres, but will use them in a virile, energetic, 
and provocative way to secure justice for the navy.” 

We hope so, too, and we believe that Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell 
is a good departmental chief, but he is a member of a Govern- 
ment that is preparing to part with India. In the next 
war, should Mr. MacDonald have his way, Indian ports will 
not be available for the British Navy, while Ireland will be 
hostile. Sir Bolton is a consenting party to the Indian 
Policy. Has he reflected upon the consequences of the loss 
of India to our connections with Australia and the East ? 


Str Botton Eyres-Monset 1, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
visited the Mediterranean Fleet at the end of April. On 
May 2 the following message, dated from 


The | Malta, was addressed to the Fleet by the 
Mediterranean ,.. 
Fleet First Lord :— 


“For the last 10 days I have seen you at work, 
both ashore and afloat, and, unless I had seen with my own 
eyes, I should not have thought it possible for ships, men and 
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establishments to have reached such a high standard of efficiency. 
I hope that my visit will help to carry out my desire to increase the 
efficiency of material and augment your comforts. 

“The fortunes of our country throughout the centuries have risen 
and fallen with the state of the British Navy. We to-day are the 
trustees of one of the most priceless traditions ever enshrined in any 
service. From what I have seen I am confident that you fully realise 
this and are determined to pass these shining traditions on to those 
who succeed you, not only undimmed, but brighter than ever for 
having passed through your hands.” 

This high praise, well deserved, and seldom as generously 
bestowed on that Navy with which the fortunes of our 
country are bound up, will have been very gratifying to all 
ranks. It is something to know that the First Lord realises 
his responsibilities and that he knows the incalculable value 
of our Naval traditions. Both he and the Secretary of State 
for War, Lord Hailsham, have won the esteem and confidence 
of the great services they have the honour to represent in 
the Cabinet and in Parliament ; this is a gain to the nation, 
as well as to the Navy and the Army ; all the same, without 
an increase of Naval strength this goodwill does not mean 
security. 


THE Economic World Conference is to meet in London on 
June 12. It is said that sixty nations will send delegates, 
and that these will fill the London hotels. 
We hope so; no other benefit is likely to accrue 
to this country from this huge unwieldy body. 
The absurdity of inviting sixty nations to do work which 
could be settled by half a dozen is self evident. Have the 
half dozen got together and agreed a plan, there is no evidence 
that they have? Mr. MacDonald came back from America 
wrapped in a smoke screen of verbiage out of which only one 
fact emerged, and that was that the United States refused 
to discuss war debts at the conference. Now the next 
instalment of our war debts to America is due to be paid 
on June 15, three days after the opening of the Conference. 
Are our ministers going to pluck up the courage to say that 
they will only pay America if they collect from Germany ? 
We have not much hope of this. Mr. Roosevelt put one of 
his men, Mr, Raymond Moley, at the microphone on May 20 
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so as to damp down the enthusiasts in America who expect 
{ great things from this new London Conference. Most 
Englishmen, who are always expecting to see the sun rise 
in the west, would do well to take note of what Mr. Moley 
said. He repeated that war debts are not to be “‘ considered 
in connection with general economic matters . . . although 
they might be discussed concurrently.’ On tariffs he said, 
“Tt will be difficult to make extensive attacks on trade 
barriers . . . world trade is, after all, only a small percentage 
— of United States trade.” It will thus be seen that there is 
no intention of lowering the high American tariffs. Mr. 
Moley also said that “it is overwhelmingly clear that a good 


; part of the ills of each country is domestic. ... Each 
; nation must set its own house in order . . . there are rela- 
tively few remedies which might be called international 
remedies.” Our own great failure to deal with economic 


and monetary matters was made at Ottawa last August. 
Since then the Sibyl has burned several of her books. 


THE public are getting rather tired of footing the bill for the 
Prime Minister’s journeys, which are pretty expensive, in 
; more ways than one. He cannot leave England 
a without a trainload of people, and we should 
rather like to know what benefits the country 

gets from these perpetual foreign beanos. Mr. MacDonald 
spoke twice in the House of Commons in reply to questions 
about his journey to Washington and on the results he had 
achieved. He was not able to tell the House anything at 
all, and this is, no doubt, because the journey had accom- 
plished nothing. He said, on May 4, that he had discussed 
the Economic Conference with President Roosevelt, and the 
subjects to be brought forward there. “These included 
questions of tariffs, of notes, exchange controls and stability 
in national currencies.” In answer to a question, the Prime 
Minister stated that war debts would not come before the 
it World Economic Conference. He also said that he “ took 
the opportunity of putting before the President a full account 
of British policy on disarmament... .” Well, we should 
have thought that our able Ambassador, Sir Ronald Lindsay, 
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could have “explained British policy on disarmament,” 
and discussed the question of tariffs, quotas, etc., and ascer- 
tained that America would not yield about war debts, without 
the Prime Minister’s help. Could anything be more humiliat- 
ing for the country than the spectacle of these monthly 
Canossas ? In the case of this last journey, it may, of course, 
have been pleasanter for Mr. MacDonald personally to be 
out of England while his former friends in Moscow tried 
British subjects for imaginary offences, but it is rather hard 
on the country that it should have to pay perpetually for 
these extravagant and useless journeys. 


On May 9, the Prime Minister again spoke on his Washington 
trip. His speech had no meaning at all. It was pure verbiage. 

All about being “at sea” (laughter), “slips 
A — between the cup and the lip,” and such 
Bends sentences as the following, which is quoted 


textually :— 


“ce 


... as I said just after I rose to address the Committee, the 
contents of the newspapers on both sides of the Atlantic show us 
that it is one thing to intend, but if opinion or newspaper circulation 
seems to call for obstacles to be put in the way, the very best will 
of two men, or three men, or a dozen men cannot, I think, be 
thwarted, when we are determined, as far as in us lies, that that will 
not take place; but that intention certainly can be delayed, and 
new and unncesssary and altogether imaginary obstacles can be 
put in the way of its realisation.’’—(Official Report, May 9, 1933.) 


Now we should like to know what that means, and we 
should be obliged if someone would tell us. For after several 
readings and re-readings we have not even the ghost of an 
idea, and while we do not often see things in the same light 
as Mr. Lansbury, who rose after Mr. MacDonald on this 
occasion, we can agree with him when he said that he was no 
wiser as to what the policy of the Government was than before 
the Prime Minister spoke. “ It is simply words, and words, 
and words,” and not even grammatical words at that. But 
the House of Commons is such a respecter of persons that 
Mr. MacDonald was listened to without the jeers that would 
have punctuated his speech in any assembly less decorous. 
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Mr. BALDWIN made two speeches on India during last month. 
One on May 1 in his own constituency and one on May 12 
at the Albert Hall. These pronouncements of 
his views deserve careful consideration. They 
are of the utmost consequence to the Con- 
servative party, whose leader Mr. Baldwin at present is. 
Many Conservatives have, during the past years, felt their 
loyalty much strained by the attitude of their leader to 
National and Imperial affairs. The failure to protect British 
industry during Mr. Baldwin’s premiership in 1924-1929, the 
disastrous Imperial Conference of 1926, when all the sug- 
gestions of closer Imperial trade were snubbed, and which 
produced the calamitous Statute of Westminster, these were 
indications that Mr. Baldwin, though a Conservative, was, as 
regards Imperial affairs, a Conservative of the Hicks Beach 
anti-Imperial kind. His Ottawa performances last year 
showed that he had not altered his attitude in this respect, 
for he was completely out of his depth in the discussions 
held there, and during which he was a drag upon those of 
his colleagues who desired to get some results from the 
gathering. In all these matters he disappointed the 
members of his party who believe that England can 
only continue to play a great part in the world if the British 
Empire flourishes. In domestic politics, during 1924-1929, 
Mr. Baldwin gave the country two Socialist measures, the 
flapper’s vote and the widows’ pensions. The latter is 
probably the more harmful measure of the two. Neither of 
them have any connection with Conservatism. Our readers 
have seen the nature and violence of the attacks which 
have been directed upon Mr. Baldwin’s leadership. The 
National Review has never joined in them. Knowing 
how stalwart and how patriotic he could be about personal con- 
cerns, we always hoped that he would some day realize the value 
to his country of the Imperial connection, and that he would 
progress towards the views of Disraeli and Chamberlain. We 
have said very little during these years of disappointment 
with his leadership, but there is a point beyond which silence, 
or absence of criticism, cannot go. The two Indian speeches, 
in which the Conservative leader anchors himself to the Irwin- 


Mr. Baldwin 
on India 
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cum-MacDonald Dominion status policy for India make a 
dividing line between Mr. Baldwin and all Conservatives of 
principle who have ever believed in British Imperialism. 


Mr. BALDWIN is a very able man. He is also a very astute 
politician as regards the House of Commons, whose temper he 

understands. He is evidently a less accurate 
, judge of the feelings of the nation. We may 

be sure that when he made the speeches on 
India, in which he identified himself with Mr. MacDonald 
and Lord Irwin, and those who wish to destroy the 
pax Britannica in India, he had considered his own 
position and the loss of Conservative following that must 
ensue. He evidently decided that Imperial feeling is neglig- 
ible and that he can afford to disregard those Conservatives 
in the constituencies who view the Government’s performances 
on India with dismay, and who had hoped against hope that 
their leader would not identify himself further with a policy 
which can only end in disaster. In coming out into the open 
as he has done, Mr. Baldwin has, as far as Imperialists are 
concerned, cut the painter. He is no longer, in any sense, 
to be counted on as standing by the Empire. The failure 
during his Premiership to encourage Imperial trade, the 
grotesque and disintegrating Statute of Westminster, his 
indifference at Ottawa, were not accidents, or due to 
carelessness and leaving things to others; they were 
evidently part of the make-up of a man who is indifferent 
to the Britains overseas and to the fate of those who 
inhabit them. There is nothing immoral in this attitude. 
Many virtuous people hold that the British Empire has no 
value and is not worth preserving, but they are not, as a rule, 
found inside the Conservative party, or, at any rate, not 
outside the Government. It is with infinite regret that we 
realize that Mr. Baldwin belongs to their numbers. Whether 
he made his speeches spontaneously, or under pressure from 
the Irwin-MacDonalds in the Cabinet, we do not know. He 
must, in any case, realize that he has now crossed the line. 


Mr. Baldwin 
Cuts the Painte 


THE first speech was made in the Bewdley division on May 1. 
It was an apologia on Indian policy. Mr. Baldwin said he 
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had been having letters which called him “ traitor” and 

which accused him of abdicating. What he had to say 

a about the accusations of “treachery” was 
ies informative and quite terrible :— 

“Why is a man a traitor who decides that the time has come to 
make a considerable step forward, when—may I assume ?—those who 
in 10, 20 or 30 years may desire to make that step forward are not to 
be assailed by that unpleasant word ? NO QUESTION OF TIME, IT 
SEEMS TO ME, CAN AFFECT TREACHERY. IT IS A MATTER 
OF JUDGMENT, A FALLIBLE THING, I ADMIT, AND IN ALL 
QUESTIONS OF JUDGMENT THERE IS MUCH TO BE SAID ON 
BOTH SIDES.” [Times Report.] 

Treachery is “a matter of judgment,” nothing more! 
Traitors merely make a mistake. They are just in error! 
Comment on this dreadful sentence is impossible. There 
are some things which cannot be spoken of. And 
if comment cannot be made, neither can breath be 
easily recovered after reading such words. All we can 
note is that the text of the speech is an apologia for 
the Irwin-MacDonald Indian policy. One hundred and sixty 
sittings of various Round Table Conferences have been held. 
Post-war Viceroys, Lord Irwin and Lord Reading (!) want to 
hand India over to her politicians. The Civil Service is 
quoted as approving, to which we answer that they are 
muzzled and threatened. But even Mr. Baldwin may note 
that the sons of English Civil Servants in India are not 
entering the I.C.S. The speech had a passage on Ireland 
that should also be remembered. It is a surprising passage, if 
all the power of surprise had not left us earlier. 


Mr. BALDWIN was a member, though a subordinate one, 
of the Government that surrendered Southern Ireland to 
., the gunmen, with the results that we can now 
th heen see. In his speech he referred to the “ tragic 
history of Ireland,” and this is his explanation 

of the Irish situation. 


‘“‘ What finally broke up government in Ireland was that it had 
become a domestic political issue, with different policies held by 
two different parties. They were unable to approach one inch nearer 
to each other. You had alternations of strong government and 
alternations of comparative licence, and no people can stand that.” 
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Our historians are indeed at fault. We have learned 
from them that the disorders produced by the tribal Irish 
have preoccupied British Governments—and often broken 
them—since the days of Richard II. No civilisation of this 
people in their own country has been found possible, England 
has poured out blood and treasure in Ireland ever since the 
days of the Plantagenets. No security has been permanent 
outside the pale of the Ulster Settlement, where there are 
men of another race ; and now Mr. Baldwin tells us that what 
‘broke Government in Ireland was that it had become a 
domestic political issue . . . and no people can stand”? altern- 
ately strong and weak governments. So the Irish had 
nothing to do with their own disorders. They were the 
creation of Mr. Birrell and Mr. Balfour, Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Gladstone! Is this the real opinion of the Conservative 
leader. If so, he has learned his Irish history at the feet of 
Mr. de Valera and the other enemies of England. But does 
he think that the Irish were merely misunderstood and mis- 
governed? If not, his speech has no meaning. 


In his second speech on India, Mr. Baldwin spoke to a 
Women’s Conservative Party meeting at the Albert Hall. 
_, He began by saying that the Indian problem 

ai was ‘so vast that it would take days rather 
than hours to discuss it.” To discuss it 

would take days, no doubt to learn the details of work in 
the vast sub-continent would take a life time, but it is simply 
not true to say that the present Indian problem, in its broad 
outlines, is difficult to understand. It is simplicity itself. 
The Indian peoples need good government, and we know how 
to give it to them. The question is shall we go on giving them 
what they require, or shall we hand over the 350 millions of 
ignorant and helpless people to corrupt and self-seeking 
local politicians ? That is all. To return to Mr. Baldwin’s 
speech. His argument is that everything that has happened 
in India is the direct consequence of the Government of 
India Act of 1919. This committed the British Parliament 
to the thesis that responsible government should be con- 
ferred upon the Indian nations at some time, and as they 
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proved themselves fit for it. Mr. Baldwin, who has evidently 
lost his anchors, rudder and compass, wants to push this 
grant of self-government through now at all costs, and we 
have recently seen how the machine of the Conservative 
party is being worked to this end. He said “TI am still 
leader of the party. ... The responsibility of the leader is 
to form an opinion on the facts before him and it put it before 
his party. His party, if they like, can reject it... .” We 
can tell him at once that his adherence to the Irwin- 
MacDonald policy will be rejected directly it is understood. 
He will break his party if he tries to force it through. 


LATER on in his speech, Mr. Baldwin said that we could not 
go back to the Simon Report. Why? It has never been 
made clear why it was abandoned by the 
te — MacDonald-Baldwins. This last speech, like 
the first, may be searched for any sort of 
understanding of Indian affairs, or their importance to 
England and the Empire, and nothing will be found there to 
show that the Conservative leader has done more than count 
the names of those Viceroys and ex-Governors who agree 
with him, add the numbers of Indian committees and their 
sittings together and repeat the Liberal and Socialist catch- 
words he has learned from his new colleagues. ‘‘ We cannot 
go back, we must advance,” is his cry. Why? If we were 
motoring along a way that led straight over a cliff, should 
we go on, on the lunatic plea that the engine must never be 
slackened or reversed ? Of course, we should not be so crazy. 
Statesmanship comes from a sense of direction and a know- 
ledge of what is possible to men in these circumstances. It 
does not consist of setting a course, cranking up an engine 
and going to sleep. Mr. Baldwin misunderstands the temper 
of his countrymen. They may be unable to prevent the 
destruction of India and its loss to the Empire, but they will 
never forgive the men who, using a majority given for national 
salvation, use it for purposes of Imperial wreckage. 


EVERYWHERE in the constituencies Conservatives are passing 
resolutions begging their leader to reconsider their adherence 
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to the MacDonald Indian policy. The two following 
instances show what occurs. Lord Winterton, who, for 
some reason not yet apparent to the public, 
has abandoned his former robust imperialism 
for the policy of scuttle, was unable to prevent 
a resolution of this kind from being passed by a large majority 
at a meeting in his constituency at which he was present. He 
has been the very popular member for the Horsham Division 
of Sussex for 25 years. Lord Brabourne, equally popular in 
the Ashford Division, where he was formerly member, was 
unable even to put a resolution of confidence in the Govern- 
ment’s Indian policy at a meeting specially summoned in 
his former constituency for that purpose. These two cases are 
typical, and if these men cannot cajole their Conservative 
followers into swallowing the MacDonald-Irwin policy, nobody 
can. The movement is gaining momentum, and the only 
counter to this appears to be an effort by a group of which 
Lord Stonehaven, the Chairman of the Conservative Party, 
is a member, to create a centre party for the sole purpose of 
supporting the National Government’s policies of various 
kinds. It is curious that the Chairman of the Conservative 
Party should join in a scheme which, if successful, would kill 
Conservatism as a force, but so it is. There must be something 
very wrong with our upper class Conservatives when you see 
them making such efforts as these. It would be more honour- 
able for them to leave their party before trying to destroy it. 
We should then know where we were. These coalitions nearly 
always end in dirty work, and it is time that this one came to 
an end. 


India in the 


Constituencies 


We went to press before the announcement of the Budget 
figures. Our readers, in common with other thoughtful 
— people, no doubt knew the worst even before 

listening to Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. We say 
“worst ’’ because it was obvious that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had failed to get the economies he hoped from 
the spending departments, where he was blocked by hordes 
of officials who depend upon the huge figures of expenditure 
for their livelihood. One cannot altogether blame them for 
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thinking their families more important than the State. 
What we have got is a Budget that will give little, if 
any, relief to the crushed taxpayer. We have seen during 
this session that he is to shoulder part of the burden 
hitherto borne by the ratepayer. Mr. Chamberlain has sus- 
pended the Sinking Fund. He has slightly relieved the 
Brewing industry. No one yet knows what we are to do 
about the American debts. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has had no lack of advice. Economists have written 
and papers have commented with great freedom on what 
he should do. This advice is not so impressive as it 
would have been had it been given ten years ago, but 
the very people and newspapers who supported Mr. 
Churchill’s “‘ orthodox ”’ return to the gold standard in 1925 
are now anxious to recommend all sorts of new schemes. 
Many of these persons seem to belong to that large category of 
those who are wise after the event. We cannot help quoting 
from an article by a well-known city magnate, the Hon. 
R. Brand, that appeared in The Times on April 19. He wrote 
on the T'rade of the World, with the hopeful sub-title, The 
Key to European Recovery. Full of hope that at last we might 
learn how world prosperity is to be recovered, we began a 
serious study of this important and valuable contribution to 
the understanding of world economics. 


Mr. BRAND is, according to Who’s Who, the managing director 
of Lazard Brothers, a director of Lloyds Bank, of the Times 
Publishing Company and of other companies. 
He is in fact one of the best-known men in the 
City of London, and he has, no doubt, for many 
years enjoyed the confidence of the pundits of the Treasury 
and the Bank of England. His life has been almost entirely 
spent in financial affairs. During the War he was not dis- 
tracted from this work by military service, but he served on 
the Munitions Board and also went for some time to Wash- 
ington. He was afterwards a British representative at 
several conferences. No one, apparently, is better placed 
for understanding financial questions, whether national or 
international. Here at last it seemed we should find the 


Mr. Brand’s 


Views 
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weighty view, the far-sighted plan. The article was written 
in answer to a letter of Mr. Keynes, and it may be taken as 
part of an economist’s controversy that we need not enter 
into here. The subject of difference between Messrs. Brand 
and Keynes is the degree of the importance to the world of 
American recovery. What we are going to quote has no 
direct reference to America. It refers to the huge post-War 
lending of Great Britain to Germany and Austria and its 
disastrous aftermath. We may add that Lazard Brothers 
was one of the finance houses that floated many of the loans 
issued before 1930 to those countries. This is what the 
managing director of that firm tells us out of his wisdom 
about that lending :— 


“We see NOW that this lending process, which was encouraged 
by the extreme poverty in capital resources and high rates ruling in 
Central Europe, could in no case have continued indefinitely.” 


The enormity of this remark lies in one word, now. What a 
City Magnate of this standing and inside knowledge, has to 
wait until April, 1933, to see NOW what the mere man in 
the street, the mere journalist with no inside knowledge at 
all, could see ten years ago, that this British lending to 
bankrupt countries was disastrous to us and, through our 
impoverishment, to the rest of the world! After this what 
is the use of reading what he says. He may be always going 
to be ten years behind the fair. “We see NOW!” Ten 
years ago Mr. Brand could, had he seen what he sees now, 
have saved millions to British investors. He could have 
advocated protection, to save our trade, he could have 
urged the Government to cease to deflate, he could have 
used his influence to prevent our re-adopting the Gold 
Standard. He could have warned us against the great risks 
we ran when we rehabilitated Germany and enabled her to 
re-arm. As far as we know he did none of these things, and he 
has now found out, at any rate, that he had no foresight on 
his own subject. We need not, therefore, expect to get from 
him, or those like him, any advice or any guidance for the 
future conduct of our financial affairs. 


TRADE Agreements have recently been reached between this 
country on the one hand, and Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 


an 
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and the Argentine on the other. Coming, as they do, hard 
on the heels of Ottawa, Government spokesmen claimed that 
these agreements may be regarded as the next 
stage of the Government’s Tariff Policy, 
designed to secure a readjustment of trade more 
favourable to Great Britain. Conservatives, who view Ottawa 
as the first step towards the development of inter-Empire 
trade, feel deep concern lest these new agreements preclude 
a second step, and so tie the hands of the Government that 
they cannot further inter-Imperial trade beyond the confines 
of Ottawa, as laid down at that Conference. The acceptance 
of the principle of Tariff Reform has provided this country 
with a weapon which should serve the double purpose of 
protecting our industries, and securing for this country a 
greater share in those markets which, in the main, were lost 
tous since the War. Skilfully utilised, the tariff is an instru- 
ment of infinite value, but its effectiveness depends upon two 
things: the steadiness of the hand that wields it, and the 
motive in the mind of the person or Government utilising it. 
Mr. Runciman claimed that he had driven bargains which 
contain valuable concessions for our Export Trade, particu- 
larly as regards coal, and doubted whether any other President 
of the Board of Trade could have secured greater advantages 
than those he had obtained. Mr. Runciman’s Apologia was 
not wholly convincing in that he made the impression that 
he considered the lowering of the British Tariff with very 
different eyes from those of the tariff reformer, who believed 
that when he fought and won the last Election, he had secured 
a definite minimum protection for our home industries. The 
new agreements present a situation in which, by a wave of 
the hand of the President of the Board of Trade, British 
industry can be—and in certain cases has been—deprived of 
security. Certainly, anxiety in the House was not allayed 
when it became apparent that protective duties extended to 
certain home industries at a fixed level by the Import Duties 
Advisory Committee had been reduced by Mr. Runciman 
without previous consultation either with the Import Duties 
Advisory Committee or with the manufacturers concerned. 
Consequently, these duties were lowered against the con- 


The Trade 
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sidered advice of the Committee. Mr. Runciman’s defence 
was: “Why consult the manufacturers? They will, of 
course, object to any reduction in the tariff protecting them ” 
—a poor defence, for surely the President of the Board of 
Trade would, were he to consult them, benefit by the know- 
ledge gained as to the manner and extent in which these 
industries were most likely to be implicated. 


SrncE no bargaining is without mutual concessions, the 
Government, for its part, undertook to reduce the tariff on a 
specific number of articles. In the majority of 


ae ente 25° the existing duty has not been heavily 
Made en reduced, and it is to be hoped, therefore, that 


the duty still left to these British industries 
will provide adequate protection for the firms concerned. A 
distinctly troubled House accepted the assertion that the 
German Agreement, among others, will prove of some value 
to the coal industry and the railways, whilst inflicting the 
minimum of harm on those smaller industries which will 
again find themselves exposed to more intense competition 
with German goods. By accepting the details of these arrange- 
ments, Conservative Members were by no means satisfied 
as regards the principle involved. The tariff reformer has 
always visualised a fixed minimum protection for British 
industry, which, while protecting our manufacturers from 
unfair foreign competition, would give the security needed 
for proper planning and development which every industrial 
undertaking obviously requires. The solution of the dilemma 
these agreements clearly present should not be beyond the 
ingenuity of our rulers. Were the Board of Trade and the 
Import Duties Advisory Committee to collaborate, British 
industry could be given the full security of a permanent 
minimum protection. Over and above this minimum, the 
Board of Trade and the Advisory Committee would be free 
to increase or decrease the duty as expediency and circum- 
stances might demand. So long as the manufacturer could be 
certain that no new agreement would jeopardise the result 
of his labours or stultify his planning by any sudden reduction 
of the minimum level, he could not object to any cuts made 
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over and above that level, due to the Government of the day 
initiating new foreign trade agreements. 


Mr. Runciman, however, has thrown the principle of a fixed 
minimum protection to the winds. As things are, no industry 

now enjoying the protective security of a tariff 
, has any assurance that, should the President 

of the Board of Trade feel so inclined, the tariff 
will not be reduced over-night, and thus every manufacturer 
in the country must visualise the possibility of meeting the 
fate of the Wrapping Paper industry, and the farcical treat- 
ment to which it has been subjected. Wrapping paper from 
May, 1926, to April, 1931, enjoyed a safeguarding duty of 
162 per cent. During the period May, 1931, to November, 
1931, there was no duty at all, because to the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Snowden) all tariffs were anathema. 
In November, 1931, a 50 per cent. duty was imposed under 
the Abnormal Importations Act, a duty subsequently lowered 
in April, 1932, to 20 per cent., when all the 50 per cent. duties 
of the Abnormal Importations Act were automatically 
reduced. From April, 1932, to September, 1932, wrapping 
paper enjoyed a 20 per cent. duty, and in September, 1932, 
the duty was raised, at the suggestion of the Import Duties 
Advisory Committee to 25 per cent. It has remained at this 
level since that date, but with the ratification of the new 
Swedish Agreement, this duty of 25 per cent. will be reduced 
to 162 per cent. This is 84 per cent. less than the duty con- 
sidered adequate by the Import Duties Advisory Committee 
—a non-political and impartial body instituted to give expert 
advice. Safety and stability have gone, the possibility of 
planned expansion consequently gone also, and many of the 
benefits which Tariff Reform might have brought to this 
country have been greatly jeopardised. There is one aspect 
of the Argentine Agreement which came as a surprise to us, 
and as a very great blow to the Dominions. We have under- 
taken to give the Argentine the benefit of lowering of the 
tariffs we accord to the Dominions. The Argentine has now, 
as regards fiscal status, the standing of a British Dominion, 
and she has this without any of the responsibilities which 
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this status involves. Australia and Canada are aghast at 
this arrangement. Can we wonder ? 


THE death of Mr. Whitehead occurred on May 15. He was 81. 
He was a very notable figure in the Far Eastern banking 

world. A man of great public spirit, strongly 
~ supporting the national view held by this 

Review in both Home and Foreign affairs, a 
fine sportsman and a good all-round man, he had followed 
Mr. Maxse in politics ever since the latter became a publicist. 
Mr. Whitehead was a Scotsman who found his way to the 
East and who was for years connected with the Hong Kong 
Bank. He was much more than a mere banker, for on more 
than one occasion he acted for his bank on missions of con- 
siderable international importance, while he took a leading 
part in the politics of Hong Kong, where he displayed courage 
and singlemindedness. He became London manager of his 
bank in 1902, retiring in 1920. Mr. Whitehead always kept 
up an interest in national and Imperial affairs, and before his 
death he gave careful attention to disposing of some of the 
money which his skill and thrift had accumulated. Among 
other beneficiaries of his generosity were the Boy Scouts, the 
Royal Empire Society and the Fellowship of the British 
Empire. It was only in April last that he sent a letter to us 
in praise of Mr. Maxse’s work, with a generous tribute to the 
Review’s continued performance. The loss of so patriotic and 
valiant a citizen will be felt by all who care for the national 
cause. 


WE commend to the notice of our readers Mr. Witherby’s 
article in this number on Mr. Pringle’s book. No one is 
better qualified to speak on social questions 
than Mr. Witherby, who has studied them 
in many countries. He, with Mr. Pringle, evidently 
thinks that our social services, though very well inten- 
tioned, are too slap-dash in their efforts to “raise” and 
“reform”’ many people who would like to be left alone. 
The good intentions of certain of our reformers cannot be 
doubted, the excellence of social workers’ intentions cannot 
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be challenged. But are the results what we hoped, are we 
on the right road? Well-to-do people are appalled at the 
way in which a large number of other less well-to-do people 
live. It is, no doubt, a depressing thought that they should 
live like this, but is it what they like and choose ? When bad 
conditions are forced on poorly-paid workers and they, 
individually, wish to escape from them let us, by all means, 
help them to do so. But are we not losing sight of all pro- 
portion in some of our activities ? There lies before the writer 
a leaflet issued by the National “ Safety First ’’ Association ; 
it is called Safety in the Home, and it is by Dr. Elizabeth Sloan 
Chesser. This leaflet is addressed to “‘ The Average Mother.” 
Now we do not know what an “ average mother” may be, 
but judging by internal evidence she is presumably a working- 
class woman with ample means and leisure and a weak mind. 
The advice given to her illuminates the view of those who 
think that working-class women cannot be trusted to bring 
up the babies they produce. The “ average mother”? is in- 
formed that children must be taught to go up and down stairs 
and not merely “ told” to be careful. Baby’s bath must not 
be too hot, nor his pillow stuffed with feathers. His cot 
must not have bars he can get his head through. He must 
lie flat in his pram. He should have no painted or very 
woolly toys (poor baby, what a life!) and he must “ beware 
of balloons’’—why ? After this restricted and hygienic in- 
fancy, the young child must be only allowed in rooms where 
there is nothing to hurt him when he falls down. Doctor 
Sloan Chesser does not tell the “‘ average mother” what she 
is to do about the floor, which is generally what you fall on, 
except—in capital letters that she must “ beware... of 
polishing your floors too highly.” Cupboard doors and 
drawers must be kept shut. There is lots more advice given, 
the ‘‘ average mother’”’ being assumed to be a half-wit, as: 
“Take care not to leave sharp tools, or scissors, within reach 
of children,” or “ explain the danger to children and forbid 
them to touch gas taps or electric switches.”” The high-brow 
notion that we have in this country a population of idiots 
who are incapable of bringing up their children is the root of 
much of our troubles. English women have for centuries 
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reared their families and the ‘average mother” does not 
deserve the leaflet directed against her. ‘“‘ Mum,” if ever 
she hears all this advice, will either laugh heartily at it, or, 
if she is temperamental, she may use some very strong 
language about the excellent and well-meaning lady who 
gives it. 


GERMAN propaganda did not begin, as our amiable Pacifists 
and intelligentsia seem to think, with Herr Hitler. The 
German of all kinds works all the time to make 
people admire his country and forget her 
crimes ; to this end he will shape all his efforts, 
no matter at what cost to truth. In the violent preaching of 
the demagogue, in the apparently sober pages of a historian, 
the same tendency is found. German lecturers and journalists 
and the British Pacifists who repeat, without critical con- 
sideration, whatever Germans want them to say, have, ever 
since the end of the war, devoted themselves to falsifying 
history. In Germany itself a legend has been built up about 
the diplomatic ‘“ encirclement ”’ and the attack on Germany 
by England and France. The story that the French began 
the war by sending aeroplanes over Germany, the story that 
Belgian provocations induced invasion, the fairy tale of 
German soldiers (kindly fellows!) being lured away and 
murdered by Belgian women and children is told in German 
books about the war, and is believed by some English people 
who ought to have longer memories. The drill of the German 
people is perfect. They repeat with precision and an air of 
complete conviction all the fables supplied to them. They 
catch English people (who are bad liars) every time. They 
even, as has been recently shown in a case tried in Belgium, 
catch each other. So universal is the German version of war 
history that the well-known guide books published by 
Baedeker Brothers, a German firm, have been found to their 
cost to have repeated portions of it in their guide books. On 
May 10 the Civil Tribunal of Brussels gave judgment against 
them in the actions brought by the towns of Dinant and 
Aerschot, and by five widows of men who were shot at the 
beginning of the war. 
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ACCORDING to The Times of May 11, the judgment given in 
this case declares that the current Baedeker’s Guide to 
Belgium, in both the English and German 


Judgment editions, contain the statement that civilians 
against Baedeker : , 
Brothers took part in an attack on German troops in the 


city of Dinant. The judgment states that the 
publishers used the German official archives and that they did 
not check their information, which has been refuted by 
Belgian authorities. The judgment considered the language 
used in the text of the Baedeker’s Guide in question offensive 
to the city of Dinant and to the widows concerned. It 
reproaches the publishers for not having set the Belgian 
version alongside the German. An order was given forbidding 
the sale in Belgium of the English and German versions unless 
the publishers suppressed the passages in question. Messrs. 
Baedeker were ordered to pay costs. Aerschot obtained the 
same judgment as Dinant. The events which occurred at 
the outbreak of war related in Baedeker are stated to have 
been tendentious and damaging. There were no francs 
tireurs in the town, the publishers were further ordered to 
pay the cost of putting the judgment in ten newspapers. The 
authorities in the martyred towns of Dinant and Aerschot 
were right to bring this action and to call the world’s attention 
once more to the powerful propaganda which never rests, 
and which has for object the complete whitewashing of 
German war action no matter at what cost to the character 
of other people. The atrocities committed by the German 
troops in Belgium were, said the Report of the Bryce Com- 
mission in 1915, “‘ on a scale unparalleled in any war between 
civilized nations during the last three centuries” [our italics]. 
It was to excuse their own appalling devastations and bar- 
barities that the Germans invented, among other legends, the 
francs tireurs of Aerschot and Dinant. 


A GENERAL Election was held in the Union of South Africa 
on May 17. The result was the complete consolidation 
of the Dutch vote, for the election was mainly 
fought in order to enable the two wings of 
the Boer party to work together. Under the 
name of ‘‘ National ” a new party was formed which included 
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all the Boer leaders except Mr. Tielman Roos. The British 
followed in the wake of General Smuts, partly because they 
were genuinely deceived as to what a “ National’ Govern- 
ment might mean, and partly because they were taken by 
surprise. The well-drilled Boer voters, who are now re- 
inforced by their womenfolk, took the opportunity of getting 
rid of some of the inconvenient pro-Boer British, such as 
Mr. Sampson and Mr. McMenamin, who are both Labour. 
This is the ultimate fate of all those British who, for whatever 
motive, serve the Africander Bond politically ; they are used 
and then thrown aside. The best chance now for the 
preservation of what remains of British influence in South 
Africa (Imperial influence has gone) is in the possible forma- 
tion of a small determined and purely British party. Is there 
anyone in the Union who can form this party and lead it ? 
It would be worth doing, and when the British South Africans 
realise what their internal divisions have cost them they 
may make an effort which no one can make for them. The 
Boers are now solid, General Smuts supporting General 
Hertzog, and all that that means. The British political 
organisation, always much weaker than that of the Boer, 
has been broken, much as certain members of the National 
Government here would like to see the Conservative Organ- 
isation broken. In South Africa politics are run by the Boers, 
who do nothing else. The British, on the other hand, create 
or maintain commerce, all the wealth of the country including 
the mines and all progressive agriculture. The Boers, on 
the other hand, hold and mismanage nearly all government 
posts. The result is execrable, the burden heavy. It would 
not be impossible to better affairs in the Union if only the 
British would take up the burden of political work as well 
as all the other burdens of the sub-continent. 


In the interests of “racial purity” the Jews are still being 
turned out of their posts in Germany, and it was announced 
on May 13 that 900 Jewish lawyers had been 
prohibited from practice. The intention, 
apparently, is to get rid of a large number of 
middle-class Jews. There is very little information as to 
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how lower-class Jews are being treated, while the very rich 
Jews are, as far as we can ascertain, not being interfered 
with, and it is possible that the Hitler Government may 
have made some arrangement with the Jewish finance houses 
of Germany. We shall never know. But if the Jewish 
finance houses of London, Paris and New York make no use 
of their immense powers to prevent the oppression of their 
co-religionists in Germany, the world at large will certainly 
think that—knowing the strong racial attachment of the Jews 
to their race—there is some powerful motive for their inaction. 
For it is obvious that if the Jewish international moneyed 
interests stood solidly by their people in Germany that the 
oppression would cease. The world is waiting to see what 
the famous Jewish houses will do. They must not expect the 
Gentiles to pull these particular chestnuts out of the fire. 
This is something they must do for themselves, at the risk 
of permanent discredit if they do not move, and of a possible 
temporary loss of monetary “ operations” if they do. The 
Gentiles are watching and, we may add, are fully aware 
of the situation. Questions in the House of Commons as 
to what the British Government are going to do to rescue 
the German Jews are beside the mark. What are the German 
Jewish finance houses going todo ? Subscribe to relief funds ? 
It is not enough. 


THE Economist is troubled. It is puzzled, and it asked 
the world in loud and lamentable accents on May 20 why 
the German Swiss should have started a Nazi 
movement in their own country. Our con- 
temporary has swallowed some—not all—of 
the usual Liberal and Socialist explanations of the success 
of Herr Hitler in Germany. Germany being defeated, has 
“the sense of exasperation which the Nazi movement 
embodies,” but, says the Economist, which is not very well 
equipped for understanding national feelings, or the pride of 
race, why Switzerland? The Hconomist is surprised, it is 
pained, it is shocked. 
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“The really extraordinary portent is the emergence of a Nazi 
movement in German-speaking Switzerland—an extravagance which 
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does, we confess, take us completely by surprise and almost forces 
upon us the hypothesis of a sort of psychological infection, in default 
of any other more convincing explanation.” 


We apologise for the long words ; we are quoting what high- 
brows would call a highly intellectualised exponent of 
contemporary phenomena. 


“Why, asks the Economist, should the German-Swiss go Nazi ? 
They were not belligerents in the war ; they are not a defeated nation ; 
they have not been shorn of territory or distrained upon for reparations ; 
they have suffered no currency depreciation, and even if there were 
some other overwhelmingly strong reason, unperceived by our dull 
senses, which was driving them into this course, even then we should 
have supposed a priori that the effects of the National-Socialist 
revolution in Germany would have sufficed to bring the German- 
speaking Swiss Nazis to an abrupt halt and convulse them into a perfect 


right-about-turn. ... Yet here is Colonel Sonderegger, who has 
occupied a responsible post as Chief of the Swiss General Staff, forming 
a ‘New Front’ of Grey-shirts. ... What can it mean? ... and 


what does the denunciation of internationalism and of pacifism signify 
on the lips of the country whose most deeply cherished and jealously 
guarded asset, for a century past, has been her status of neutrality, 
internationally recognised and now a specific neutrality internationally 
guaranteed by Members of the League ? ” 


Well, if the intellectuals and high-brows who write the 
Economist will believe it, the answer is very simple. The 
German-Swiss are German in origin. They very much 
regretted their neutrality during the war, but they were 
neutralised by the French-Swiss, who were as passionately 
attached to the French cause as the Germans were to the 
cause of their race. It may surprise our contemporary, but 
what makes a patriotic movement need not be associated 
with ‘“‘ currency depreciation,” etc., for what runs in men’s 
veins is not currency but blood. The world is not regulated 
by the statistics of our economists, who, while poring over 
the figures that are all-in-all to them, often fail to understand 
human action. Colonel Sonderegger may possibly be unwise, 
but he is quite understandable to ordinary people who have, 
apparently, not got the “dull senses” that perhaps come 
from taking figures as the whole basis of human existence. 


THE Irish Free State Government has passed a Bill in the 
Parliament of that country abolishing the members’ Oath 
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of Allegiance to the King. We take note of this occurrence, 
which was a certainty from the moment that the fatal Irish 
Treaty of 1921 was signed. In commenting 
Oath of Loyalty on this Bill, Mr. Thomas said in the House 
he aia of Commons on May 4 that the British 
Government take the view— 
“that the attempt to abolish the Parliamentary Oath in the Irish 
Free State is in direct conflict with the obligations undertaken by the 
Irish Free State under the Treaty of 1921.” 
Members of Parliament, who vote for the Government’s Indian 
policy, please note that the Irish Free State is also repealing 
those provisions of the Constituent Act and the Constitution 
of the Irish Free State, which declare that the Treaty has the 
force of law, and has over-riding authority in relation to the 
Constitution. This over-riding power in the Treaty was one 
of the main “‘ Safeguards ” of the Irish ‘“‘ Settlement.” It is 
not worth the paper it is written on. Abiding arrangements 
can only be made with reliable people. When they are made 
with people like the Southern Irish they are not worth the ink 
they are written with. 


JAPAN having notified her resignation to the League of . 
Nations, is putting the rest of humanity under an obligation 
to her by continuing her work of clearing up 
the mess in the Far Kast. She is now sweeping 
away the bandit armies moved by the Nankin 
Government up to the south of the Great Wall. The Soviet 
Government has recently offered to sell its interest in the 
Chinese Eastern Railway to Japan, and there is, in conse- 
quence of this offer, a very heated correspondence going on 
between Moscow and Nankin. Nankin claims part ownership 
of the railway, under the Pekin and Mukden agreements of 
1924. Stating that these agreements have created a joint 
Sino-Russian ownership, the Nankin Government says that 
Moscow cannot part with the Russian held shares without 
the consent of the Chinese Government, which it claims to 
represent. The Soviet Minister says that, Nankin having 
lost control over the whole country served by the railway 
18 months ago, Russia intends to sell, for what it can get, 
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to the actual masters of the country the Japanese, in order 
to recoup the Russian people for part of the cost of original 
construction. Actually the money spent on this railway 
was borrowed by Russia from France. In any case the 
Nankin Government is powerless to affect the situation. 
Japan means to stand no nonsense from Nankin, and by the 
steady method of her present quiet and practically unopposed 
advance inside the Great Wall of China, it looks as though 
she means to replace the ex-Emperor Pu-Yi on the throne 
of his ancestors. The Japanese have stated that Pekin is 
not their objective, but they may find themselves there all 
the same. As we go to press there are rumours of a truce. 


On January 13 of this year, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
intimated, or rather “ requested,” that borrowing from in- 
vestors should be controlled, and that money 
should not on any account be lent out of 
England. It will be remembered that the 
“deal”? in Boots’ shares, which would have brought the 
financial control of this important business to England, was 
stopped after it had been—apparently—“ passed ”’ by the 
Treasury. Mr. Chamberlain has now said that he does not 
think it is ““ in the public interest that large blocks of securities, 
including securities dealt in on the London Stock Exchange, 
should be purchased from foreign holders with a view to their 
sale in this country, whether by an issue to the public or 
otherwise.” This is apparently going much further than the 
first ‘‘ request.”” The most serious effect of the Treasury grip 
on the capital market is that our Dominions might be 
prevented from borrowing here in spite of the fact that 
the public would be very glad to lend to them. Will this 
be allowed ? It is stated by experts that the Treasury has not 
even a rudimentary knowledge of the complicated machine 
with which their officials have persuaded Mr. Chamberlain to 
interfere. We have no doubt that this is so, because the 
trade mark by which the work of our Treasury can be recog- 
nised is that of complete ignorance of the subjects with which 
they deal. We all now see (as Mr. Brand might say) how 
mistaken the policy of going back to gold was. In ten years’ 
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time, perhaps the Treasury officials will realise the injury 
they are now doing to inter-Empire trade by holding back 
the money we want to lend, and which Australia wants to 
borrow. 


THE swing by which Mr. Roosevelt raised himself and captured 
the imagination of the people of the United States is nearing 
, itsend. He seized great powers while he was 
— * strong, but he will not much longer have the 
almost universal support he had at first. By 
the end of the summer he will have given nearly all the posts 
which are at the disposal of an incoming American President, 
and he will have to try and implement some of his promises. 
Briefly, what President Roosevelt has set out to do is to 
reorganise banking and industry in the interests of the small 
man. It is a tremendous aim. He will have against him 
all established American usage, and he will have the bitter 
ennity of all existing big business. What he proposes to do 
would require the services of a vast and highly-trained 
bureaucracy. There is nothing of the kind in the U.S.A., and 
public opinion would bitterly resent the creation of a civil 
service on the necessary scale. No one doubts Mr. Roosevelt’s 
courage, or his power of using language which has a special 
appeal to Americans, but when the gifts to supporters are 
all given, will Congress still be docile ? When he starts, for 
he has not begun yet, will big business let him go ahead, and 
how will he manage the Supreme Court which has hitherto 
been composed of men who do not believe in any form of 
Socialization ? To many Americans the President’s pro- 
gramme, now that they have time to look well at it, seems to 
promise a series of gambles of a very doubtful kind. Their 
chief hope lies in the fact that he has not yet begun to carry 
it out, and they hope that the exceptional powers he holds 
will never be used. 


Ir is not often that the death of a young man creates so 
widespread a regret as that of Lord Knebworth, who was 
Lord Knebworth killed in a flying accident at Hendon on May 1, 
as was also Aircraftsman Harrison, who 
accompanied him. The inquest showed that the accident 
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was due to no error of judgment on the pilot’s part, 
He was taking part in a rehearsal for an Air Pageant, and was 
dipping and flying in formation very near the ground, but in 
exactly the place he had been told to occupy, when his machine 
crashed and flamed. He was flying under the orders of an 
experienced Flight-Lieutenant, who gave evidence at the 
inquest in which he took upon himself the blame for this 
tragedy. Ought the blame rather not to rest on the officials 
of the Air Ministry and on the system of flying training 
practised in this country ? The number of promising young 
lives lost in England every year is very large. Foreign air 
experts do not hesitate to attribute this to the extravagantly 
dangerous formation flying, prescribed by the Ministry and 
practised by our airmen. The Coroner found that the flight 
was “‘the usual practice formation for the training of Air 
Force officers.” We hope that the matter will be taken up 
in Parliament. Sir Philip Sassoon told the House of Commons 
recently that we had not the first but the fifth air force in 
the world, and figures should be asked for to show the accident 
rate here and in foreign countries. Does Italy, for instance, 
which has the largest and best equipped Air Force in Europe, 
lose so large a proportion of pilots annually ? No one would 
belittle our splendid airmen; their gallantry is beyond all 
praise, but it is not at all certain that the best use is made 
of it. Lord Knebworth’s death is the latest of many disasters ; 
his loss is a great one, not only for his family and friends, but 
also for the country, for he was a Member of Parliament of 
strong and independent views, and besides this he wrote 
admirably. Readers of this Review had more than one 
opportunity of judging his powers. He had great charm, and 
added to his political and aeronautical interests those of 
boxing and ski-ing. 


THE PSEUDO-DEMOCRACY OF THE WHITE 
PAPER 


To-pay the fate of India is in issue; for there we have a 
movement among sections of the westernized Intelligentsia, 
supported by ignorant idealists here and by our enemies 
abroad, to overthrow or reduce to impotence British authority, 
the only bulwark of security and progress. The decision rests 
with the British people and their representatives in Parlia- 
ment, who morally and legally are ‘responsible for the 
welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples.” A wrong 
decision may involve misery and suffering on the same scale 
as in China, where, the traditional Imperial system, which 
had kept that empire together for centuries, having been 
overthrown by the same class of persons as those who agi- 
tate for ‘‘ Indian Reform,” chaos now reigns. Fortunately 
the British people can always be trusted to do the right 
thing, if they know the facts. But, unfortunately, in the 
present case the facts are not easy to know. 

The proposals in the White Paper are based on the un- 
warranted assumptions (a) that the peoples of India, who 
have been well described as ‘‘ marching by uneven stages 
through the centuries from the 12th to the 20th” and who 
comprise every race, religion and culture known to Europe 
and Asia, often in the most violent antagonisms, have now 
under our tutelage attained an advanced stage of political 
development and a sense of nationhood, (b) that we should 
therefore make a complete and immediate transfer to them 
of the whole machinery of Government in the 11 British- 
Indian provinces, and also the control of the Central 
Government, with temporary reservation of Defence and 
Foreign affairs to the Viceroy as representing the British 
Crown and Parliament. Certain safeguards are also to be 
exercised by the Viceroy and the provincial governors 
“during a period of transition.” But we know how futile 
paper safeguards are when the machinery to enforce them 
has passed into other, and often hostile, hands. 

That is the extraordinary policy formulated by the 
Socialist Government in 1930, and accepted a year later with- 
out any mandate from the electorate by the National 
Government and the leaders of the Conservative Party. 
Whatever Mr. Baldwin may say to the contrary, this policy 
in practice means the abdication by Parliament of the 
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‘responsibility for the welfare and advancement of the 
Indian peoples” which it has so successfully discharged in 
the past. Now if it could be proved that this abdication 
were demanded by, and in the interests of, the peoples of 
India, few would oppose it ; indeed, it would be the culmina- 
tion of our efforts to train the peoples of India to govern 
themselves. But the abdication is demanded only by a 
section of ambitious westernized Indian politicians, belongin 
chiefly to the Hindu privileged castes. They, like the 
American-educated Chinese Intelligentsia who have brought 
China to ruin, use the catchwords of democracy to persuade 
the British people that they are now entitled to take over 
the Government and will work it on democratic lines. 

The number of Indians with even an elementary knowledge 
of English and of English politics has been put by the Prime 
Minister at some 2 millions, mainly urban, out of 350 millions ; 
and not all these 2 millions support the demand. They have 
no right to speak for at least the 90 per cent. of the rural 
population who are non-vocal, mainly illiterate, devoid of 
interest in politics or of any political organization. At 
present less than 3 per cent. have a vote. Yet we are asked 
to subordinate the interests of the masses—92 per cent. of 
the population are illiterate and even if given a vote will 
have no idea what they are voting for—to the ambitions of 
the one-half per cent. of the population that can be regarded 
as politically-minded. What they desire is not government 
by and for the masses, but power and place for themselves, 
We are to clear out of India, where our work for the benefit 
of the people is still only half-finished, to make way for a 
narrow oligarchy dominated by the privileged Brahman class 
described by an Indian public man as “ the most ruthless and 
intolerant known to history,” for it is they who are responsible 
for the social system which has branded 60 millions of the 
Indian population as “‘ untouchables.” 

We are asked to do this in the name of democracy! But 
let us apply the vital test of democracy which the White 
Paper has not even mentioned—will the proposals conduce 
to the welfare of the Indian peoples? The government 
which they, in common with all other peoples, desire is one 
that, whatever its form, will ensure them :— 

(1) External and internal security. 
(2) Impartial justice. 
(3) An efficient and progressive administration. 
(4) Light taxation. 
We in England are accustomed to take the first three for 
granted; in the East, they are rarely found, and it is our 
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eatest achievement to have given them to India. How far 
will all four be maintained under the White Paper Scheme ? 

(1) Prior to British rule no invasion of India ever failed ; 
since our advent only one invasion has been attempted. 
The British Navy and the British Indian Army, supported 
by the Indian Police, have made India as secure as England. 
But the White Paper contemplates the steady Indianization 
of the Army, and even “ moderate” Indian politicians are 
already demanding a time-limit for the withdrawal of the 
60,000 British troops and the 2,500 British officers in the 
Indian Army, on whom external security depends. 

As regards internal security, the first line of defence is that 
efficient and loyal body the Indian Police, 187,000 men, 
under 600 British and 200 Indian officers. This magnificent 
force is to be transferred, regardless of the feelings of both 
officers and rank and file, to the control of Indian Ministers 
(sometimes the very men whose criminal activities they have 
been recently fighting against), representing a permanent 
communal majority—Hindu in most provinces, Muslim ina 
few—and therefore subject to political and communal in- 
fluences. The British officers will disappear; the morale of 
the force will be shaken, if not shattered; the close liaison 
essential between the Army and the Police will cease to exist ; 
and the danger to internal security will be enormously in- 
creased, especially in the frequent outbreaks of religious 
antagonisms which are only held in check now because the 
police are well-disciplined and impartial. The only argument 
quoted in favour of this disastrous proposal is that unless it 
is made Indian politicians will refuse to work the new 
Constitution! If that is their attitude, surely it only displays 
their callous disregard for the public interest and unfitness 
for the other great responsibilities to be entrusted to them. 

(2) Impartial justice will be seriously endangered because 
it is proposed to transfer to Indian politicians not only the 
control of the Police, but also of the Judiciary. Anyone 
familiar with Oriental conditions knows that in the East, as 
we have seen recently in Soviet Russia, the tendency is to 
regard the Courts, not as instruments of justice, but as engines 
to enforce the aims and policy of the Executive. Here, too, 
the small British element which has done somuch to main- 
tain the British standards of justice will be rapidly eliminated. 
Already it is far too weak. Last year the Indian Chief 
Justice of a great province told the writer that public 
confidence in the judiciary was being shaken owing to the 
rapid disappearance of British judges, and he was striving, 
though with little success, to strengthen that element. 
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(3) An efficient and progressive administration has been 
built up by the steady efforts of generations of British officials, 

The Moghul Empire to which we succeeded had only 
three departments—the Army, the Courts, and the land- 
revenue or tax-assessing and tax-collecting agency. All the 
great departments which have done so much for the develop- 
ment of India—Public Works, I[rrigation, Forests, Public 
Health, Education, Agriculture, not to mention Railways, 
Posts and Telegraphs, Commerce and Industry—have been 
our creation, and their British administrators have hitherto 
been successful in infusing into their Indian colleagues and 
subordinates something of their own high standards. The 
White Paper proposes to transfer all these departments and 
their personnel to the control of Indian Ministers, who will 
be often untrained, sometimes hostile, and who cannot dis- 
regard the political and communal considerations to which 
they owe their office. The result, as shown in the depart- 
ments already transferred—Kducation, Public Works, Agri- 
culture, Public Health, Excise, etc. etc.—will be that British 
recruitment will in practice cease, and as in Irak and Egypt, 
integrity and impartiality in the administration of the 
services vitally affecting the welfare of the masses, will give 
way to the traditional Oriental vices of nepotism, inefficiency 
and even corruption. The total British element in all the 
public services—civil—is surprisingly small, only some 2,500; 
too small to meet the demands on it, for the Indian masses 
invariably ask for a British official in any serious difficulty, 
looking to them primarily for fair play and redress of their 
grievances ; they are now to be sacrificed to the clamour of a 
small body of Indian politicians. We are even told by Mr. 
Baldwin that the British officials welcome the sentence of 
doom! Even the timid proposal in the White Paper to main- 
tain British recruitment for the two most essential services— 
the I.C.S. and the Police—for five years, after which it would 
be reconsidered, is denounced as an “ intolerable indignity,” 
by ‘“‘ Moderate ”’ leaders, such as the Rt. Hon. S. 8. Shastri. 
Could anything show more clearly how little the Indian 
politicians represent the masses ? 

Mr. Baldwin has been at pains to justify his part in the 
Irish surrender. A little time after it took place, a red-hot, 
prominent Irish republican gave his views on it to the writer. 
‘“* What regard,” he said, “can you have for a Government 
that throws over its own people.” And referring to our 
Indian policy a loyal Sikh magnate exclaimed: “‘ How long 
can a Government last from which its friends have nothing to 
hope; its foes nothing to fear?”’ Words like these make one 
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blush for one’s country. The policy of surrender brings on 
us the contempt both of our friends and of our foes. 

(4) Finally, we come to the question of taxation. Though 
Sir Samuel Hoare assured Parliament that the new scheme 
would not be more expensive than the existing system, the 
Indian Finance Minister, Sir George Schuster, in his recent 
Budget speech expressly stated that he had only balanced 
the Budget with the greatest difficulty, and that the proposed 
Federation would mean a great increase of taxation. An 
increase of taxation in India at any time, and above all in 
the present period of depression, will inevitably arouse wide 
and fierce opposition. As Sir Robert Horne said in the 
Indian debate :— 


“In my belief, out of the 350 million people in India, there are at 
least 300 million who would rather go on as they are with no higher 
costs than have a government of their own kind with higher taxation. 
All of the theory about people yearning to govern themselves, even at a 
higher cost, is entirely fallacious.” 


Never was the position put more truly and clearly. The 
Indian politicians propose to meet the enormous cost of a 
scheme by which they alone stand to gain by further cutting 
down the Budget for defence ! 

Thus, judged by every practical test, the White Paper 
Scheme—intended presumably for the “ better Government 
of India ’’—is shown to conflict with “the welfare and 
advancement of the Indian peoples.” 

Even so those of us who stand by the old tradition of 
giving priority to the interests of the masses, are content to 
accept the tremendous risks involved in provincial autonomy, 
provided (1) British control of the Courts and Police is 
reserved in the Provinces, and (2) the all-India Executive 
remain, as at present, and as proposed by the Simon Com- 
mission, responsible to the British Crown and Parliament 
till (1) the successful working of the provincial governments 
show that they can be safely entrusted with control of the 
Police and Courts, and (2) substantial advance is made to the 
fulfilment of the essential conditions for an all-India Federa- 
tion which at present are admittedly non-existent. It must 
be remembered that the all-India Legislation has already two 
enormous powers: (qa) all-India legislation and (6) the voting 
of the Budget, subject to the Viceroy’s emergency powers. 
Many legislations of great countries have to be content with 
less than these. 

Looking solely to the interests of India—and ignoring for 
the time the immense British interests involved—the White 
Paper proposals fly in the face of every genuine democratic 
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sentiment and are an abdication of Parliament’s responsibility, 
Probably there is no more genuine democrat in the House of 
Commons than Col. Wedgwood, and till he got to know the 
facts there was no more ardent supporter of the demands of 
the advanced Indian politicians. His criticism of the scheme 
is, therefore, particularly instructive. He said (Hansard, 


28 March) :— 
‘This constitution is an abdication, the abdication of Parliament. 
This Parliament ceases to act so far as India is concerned. .. . I 


dislike above all abdicating in favour of some power which will be 

worse than the power exercised by this House. We are abdicating 

our power and our responsibility for the whole future of the 350 millions 
of people in India and handing the trust over to an organization which 
from its very constitution cannot be trusted.” 

One still hopes that the British democracy, and their 
representatives in Parliament, will awake, as Col. Wedgwood 
has done, to the inevitable results of our betrayal of our trust 
to the peoples of India. The results to British trade and 
industry will be equally disastrous. The storm of protests 
against the proposals from all parts of the country within 
the last few weeks is a most convincing proof of that awaken- 
ing. The Government can even still ease the situation 
by dropping the two most objectionable features of a scheme 
which, in their hearts, they must know are not justified in 
present conditions. Parliament is pledged to proceed “ by 
steps ” to the “ gradual realisation of responsible government ” 
in India. Why take a leap in the dark ? Mr. Baldwin in his 
Albert Hall speech tells us that the only way to keep India 
within the Empire is to abandon our responsibilities there! 
If the Government are mad enough to do so, surely the 
Conservative Party is sane enough not to follow them. 


M. F. O’- Dwyer. 
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THE PEACE MACHINE—AGAIN 


In The National Review for April, under the above heading, 
it was claimed that, not only is the British Navy the greatest 
Peace Machine the world has known, but that it is the gauge 
of our position among the nations. It was pointed out 
that our obligations are increasing, whereas the power to 
fulfil those obligations is being steadily diminished ; that the 
very people who shout for further reductions in our defence 
forces are those who advocate more Pacts, more Treaties, 
more obligations. 
A few months ago Lord Cecil wrote to The Times as 
follows :— 
“There has recently been wild talk in one country of her intention 
to disregard her treaty obligations, and even to resort to war to enforce 
her view of her rights. It is most important that we should make it 


clear that any action of that kind would meet with the most unqualified 
disapproval of this country.”’ (Our italics.) (Times, March 23rd, 1933.) 


At a League of Nations UNION meeting, at which the size 
of our defence forces was a subject for criticism, the writer 
heard one of the speakers, a schoolmaster, state that if 
one of his pupils misbehaved, he did not use any disciplinary 
force or inflict any punishment; he merely “looked fiercely 
at him.” 

Whether we deal with boys, or with nations, it is sheer 
folly to talk of “looking fiercely,” or of ‘‘ unqualified dis- 
approval,” when there is insufficient force available, for use 
if necessary, to support our policy. Civil law unsupported 
by a police force is useless. Treaties unsupported by 
strength are worthless. We have not strength. Our strength, 
previously sadly reduced, was finally taken away from us 
by the London Naval Treaty of 1930, when our leaders signed 
away the sea-power by which Great Britain came into being ; 
through which our trade prospered ; by which our Empire 
exists ; without which we cannot preserve the peace. 

“The way of Great Britain is on the sea, for it is a small island. 

The stock of its people came from the sea; its defence and its high 

roads have been the sea ; its flag is a flag of the sea. Our Navy is no 


mere superfluity to us. Itis us.” (The Prime Minister at the opening 
of the London Naval Conference.) 


Brave words, indeed; but only words. Words soon for- 
gotten. Words unsupported by deeds. When the time 
came for signing, our sea predominance was renounced. 
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The inferiority of the British to the American Navy was 
definitely sealed; the last vestige of our liberty to decide 
for ourselves the size of our own naval defences was taken 
away; the fact that our Navy is our life-blood was forgotten. 
It appears to have also been forgotten that, although two 
of the nations concerned—U.S.A. and Japan—had, besides 
Great Britain, oceanic interests, they were free, as we were 
not free, to ignore European interests. Further, the oceanic 
interests of these two nations are not comparable to our 
own. The other contracting nations, whether or not they 
recognized the value of these international understandings, 
rejected as dangerous and undignified the policy of being 
dependent upon others. 

Those practical folk who deprecate the dangerous practice 
of voluntarily surrendering those armaments which not 
only come between us and starvation, not only protect our 
women and children overseas, but enable us to fulfil our 
obligations, are labelled by the Pacifists as bellicose. It is 
not militarism, but merely prudence and patriotism, to 
scrutinize, analyse and logically estimate what is necessary 
to our well-being. 

BASES 

Too few efforts are being made to remind the people 
of our Empire that they owe their pre-eminence in commerce 
to sea-power—sea-power in its widest sense—that sea-power 
is still necessary to our existence and will be so for more 
years than we can foresee. Even fewer are the efforts made 
to bring to the people the knowledge that sea-power does 
not depend only on the Royal Navy and Merchant Navy ; 
but also on the existence and security of Bases. 

The British Empire is widely scattered. Communication 
between its several parts is mainly by sea. These com- 
municating highways must be guarded, but so must the 
bases situated at intervals on those highways. There would 
be little sense in pouring money into a fleet of long-distance 
motor-coaches if no provision was made for petrol and repair 
stations except at the termini. Our forefathers realized 
the value of bases for our Navy and our merchant ships. 
They founded the bases, protected and maintained them. 
It is manifestly useless to protect a base overseas, or to 
protect a canal important to our trade, unless we also retain 
control at sea and thus ensure our ships being able to reach 
the base or use the canal. 

We must not look at our bases overseas as places, as 
pieces of land, which must be retained merely because they 
are painted red on the map. We must not feel that it is 
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necessary to spend money on a fleet for the sole purpose of 
guarding a base. Rather must we look on our bases as a 
very necessary adjunct to the fleet which is essential to 
the security of our far-flung Empire. A base does not com- 
mand a position ; it is the fleet working from that base that 
commands it. The base, however, is necessary or the fleet 
could not retain command. We are accustomed to hear it 
said that Gibraltar commands the Straits; that it is the 
key to the Mediterranean. Granted it is the key to the 
Mediterranean, but it does not command the Straits. The 
fortress of Gibraltar protects the fleet while it is lying there 
in the harbour; it protects the supplies maintained there 
for the fleet; but it is the fleet, working from Gibraltar, 
which commands the Straits. The fleet could not command 
the Straits without a near-by base, and the near-by base— 
Gibraltar—could not command the Straits without a fleet. 
Fleets and fleet bases are necessary to one another and are 
of equal importance to the security of the Empire. 

It should be clear to all that a base, to be effective as a 
base for supplies as well as for repairs, must not be too far 
from the objective. It is impossible for those responsible for 
the safety of our world-wide Empire to know where, in the 
world, will be the next objective. For our defence, for the 
defence of our trade, and for the safety of our nationals 
overseas, we must have a string of bases—naval and com- 
mercial bases—fuelling stations, repair stations. Some thirty 
years ago, when a large re-distribution of the fleet took place, 
our bases at Halifax, Esquimalt, Jamaica and Trincomalee 
were so reduced as to render them practically useless as 
bases. A doubtful economy. It is a very simple matter to 
dismantle a base, but an expensive one to recondition it. 
A base, like a navy, can no more be improvised than can 
a garden. The strategical importance of Jamaica as regards 
the Panama Canal, and of Trincomalee as regards the focal 
points of our trade with the Far East, needs no stressing. 
In spite of the pressure brought to bear by sections in this 
country, public opinion in our Dominions saved the base at 
Singapore from being abandoned. Without Singapore our 
important trade in Eastern Seas would be dependent for its 
safety on Hong Kong. Our eggs would all be in one basket. 
Hong Kong lost, all would then be lost so far as our interests 
in the Far East are concerned. Our possessions and our 
trade in the Far East exceed that of any other nation. 

It is not suggested that millions of money must be spent 
on land fortifications for every base. All bases need not 
be dependent on land defence; the fleet can defend. 
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We have learned the lesson that the vanquished does not, 
necessarily, pay for a war. As one of the victors of the 
Great War we have not only gone without the reparations 
due to us from Germany, but we are paying for the war we 
helped to win. At great cost to ourselves, Germany’s overseas 
bases were taken from her. The recovery of these bases is 
a definite policy in Germany. Shall we hear, before long, a 
whisper from our Internationalists that it would be a friendly 
gesture to return them to Germany? If so, we must hope 
the ‘“‘ White Flag” party, speaking through the League of 
Nations UNION, will not be strong enough to override those 
who realize what such a gesture would entail. A refusal to 
learn from experience is bound ultimately to be the road 
to disaster. The island of Heligoland, captured by the 
British Navy from Denmark, was with almost wanton 
generosity given away to Germany; and the Ionian Islands, 
which we received after Waterloo, to Greece. It is true 
that the concessions granted us in Zanzibar for the loss of 
Heligoland had far-reaching results, but at the time it could 
not have been foreseen that the altered conditions of naval 
warfare would make Heligoland of little use to us in 1914, 
unless many millions had been spent by us on fortifications, 
and this would never have been done. True, Germany 
converted the island into an impregnable fortress at enormous 
expense, but this had little effect on the outcome of the war 
in the North Sea. It was necessary to develop the base at 
Rosyth, at great expense and in great haste, in 1914; much 
of this expense would have been saved if foresight had 
been used. 

The bases captured from Germany during the Great War 
in East and West Africa and in the China Seas, although 
not essential, as bases, for the defence of our trade, would be 
a terrible menace to that trade in any future war if they 
were in the possession of an enemy, or neutral, nation. 


COMMERCE 


In addition to its importance as a Peace Machine, the 
British Navy has a very real commercial value. If our Navy 
is maintained at its proper strength, is distributed about the 
world and is supplied with suitable bases, it is ready not only 
to protect our trade and render assistance in distress during 
peace time, but to act at the first rumour of war. A strong 
navy and a wise distribution thereof gives a sense of security, 
not only to our traders overseas, our pioneers of Empire, 
our merchant ships in all parts of the world, but also to the 
ship-owner and to the underwriter. The rates of insurance 
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during the war-imminent period would quickly rise if our 
Navy was not in evidence. 

Our Navy gives a sense of security which is analogous to 
the sense of security felt by tradesmen and others in our 
towns because there is a policeman on his beat; in addition 
to which, showing the Flag actually produces trade. To those 
who have travelled the world over it is merely a truism that 
the Flag produces trade. To the stay-at-home it is not so 
evident. The withdrawal, on account of expense, in 1920, 
of the small squadron stationed on the East Coast of South 
America so affected our trade there that it was found necessary, 
two years later, to send two battle-cruisers, Hood and Repulse, 
to “show the Flag” in South America for the purpose of 
improving that trade. This short visit produced trade of 
many times the value of the amount expended on fuel by 
the two ships. Incidentally, the Hood is the largest warship 
afloat, but it is not size which matters—it is the Flag which 
counts. Much satisfaction is now felt by British traders 
because small cruisers have again been allocated to that area. 

In 1923, when one of our battleships visited Teneriffe, 
the writer, who was in command, was approached by a 
British trader who asked, ‘“‘ How long are you staying here ? ” 
On being told “‘ two days,” he replied, ‘‘ I am sorry it is not 
longer, because that German cruiser has been lying here for 
six weeks and British trade has ‘ gone to pot.’”’ It would 
not be difficult to quote many other instances of the effect 
of the Flag on our trade. We have all read of those wonderful 
world tours undertaken by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales ; 
certain journals referred to him, with all respect, as the best 
commercial traveller the Empire knows. H.R.H. does not 
carry round a bag of samples! It is safe to say that, with his 
wide experience, H.R.H. would frankly admit that he is 
little better commercial traveller than is the White Ensign. 
The Flag has one advantage; it does carry round a bag of 
samples. Samples in the form of hundreds of British blue- 
jackets who are welcomed and respected, for their good 
fellowship and good behaviour, in every foreign country. 
Such a fine sample of Britain’s manhood does much to assist 
our trade and add to our prestige. 

Truly the British Navy has a considerable commercial 
value. It is not too much to say that a squadron of cruisers, 
besides adding to our security and our prestige, besides giving 
work to the unemployed, is of more value to the country 
than any number of Conferences and, in the long run, would 
probably prove to be considerably cheaper. 

J. E. T. Harper. 


IS THE HEART WEAKENING ? 


ce 


. . . this nation well knows that it is still largely your debtor. 
It owes to you the proud satisfaction that, amidst the constellation of 
illustrious warriors who have recently visited our country, we could 
present to them a leader of our own, to whom all common acclamation 
conceded the pre-eminence ; and when the will of Heaven and the 
common destinies of our nature shall have swept away the present 
generation, you will have left your great name—an imperishable 
monument—exciting others to like deeds of glory; and serving at 
once to adorn, defend and perpetuate the existence of this country 
among the ruling nations of the earth.” (1814) 


Four generations have passed away since the inspiring words 
just quoted were addressed by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons to the Duke of Wellington when formally tendering 
to the commander of the victorious British armies the thanks 
of the nation he had served so well. They gave eloquent 
expression to the spirit of patriotism and national pride 
which then animated the people of Great Britain and their 
representatives in Parliament, and showed a just appreciation 
of the inestimable value of leadership. In these days, when, 
above all things, the British Empire needs a leader endowed, 
like the famous British soldier and statesman who died more 
than four-score years ago, with “that moral courage and 
enduring fortitude which, in perilous times, when gloom and 
doubt beset ordinary minds, stood nevertheless unshaken,” 
to quote an earlier passage of the same striking panegyric— 
when the poisons of sentimentalism and pacifism have deeply 
infected the minds of those responsible for the safety and 
integrity of the Empire—they particularly deserve to be 
recalled. 

For the present age, so far as the political sphere is con- 
cerned, is essentially an age of small men. If we except the 
Russian demon, only one commanding figure, the regenerator 
of Italy, has appeared in Europe since the death of Bismarck ; 
and the late Lord Salisbury may be regarded as the last 
statesman of the first rank Great Britain has produced. 
The period which has elapsed since the close of the last 
century has, indeed, been exceptionally rich in men dis- 
tinguished in the fields of science, literature, invention, 
administration and martial achievement. But in that of 
government there has been retrogression rather than progress ; 
and in view of the perilous times which are rapidly approach- 
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ing, the need for a man possessed of those qualities of sound 
judgment, strength of character, courage and patriotism 
which distinguish the true statesman and leader from the 
time-serving politician is peculiarly urgent. 

The British Empire is now passing through a crisis in 
some respects similar to that which overtook Rome in the 
reign of Honorius. Symptoms of disintegration in Ireland, 
India and elsewhere are plainly discernible. The armies of 
the Empire, certainly, have for the time triumphed over 
those of the modern Goths; but the insidious arts, as well 
as the open hostility of the more formidable barbarians of 
the North, still threaten its existence. The yielding spirit 
consistently displayed during the last ten years and more 
by the men responsible for the safety of the Empire must 
excite grave apprehension. Already, owing to the inex- 
cusable Statute of Westminster and the pusillanimous sur- 
render to rebels in Ireland, the bonds of the Empire have 
been sensibly weakened. And, what is far worse, designs 
are now on foot which, if accomplished, must inevitably 
end in the severance from the Empire of the great Asiastic 
dependency which, for nearly two centuries, has constituted 
its chief pride and glory. 

Certain sinister social phenomena which have characterised 
the post-war period tend to accentuate the feelings of uneasi- 
ness caused by the increasing debility of British foreign 
policy. The inordinate craving for pleasure and excitement 
which now prevails in Great Britain and the Dominions 
suggests a distasteful comparison with the social conditions 
which prevailed in the great cities of the Roman Empire 
during the period of decline. An unbounded love of pleasure 
is usually a sign of a weakened sense of security, and a per- 
vading lack of contentment and happiness. The virtues of 
thrift and industry wither in an atmosphere of feverish 
unrest. In past time, periods of social or political convulsion, 
as well as those when devastating epidemics swept away 
hundreds of human beings daily, have always been charac- 
terized in the stricken communities by a morbid love of 
pleasure. We read of the theatres of Paris being crowded 
nightly with multitudes of pleasure-seekers at a time when 
the guillotine lopped off human heads at the rate of a hundred 
and fifty a day. In medieval times, drunkards and gamblers 
revelled in plague-stricken houses. The Coliseum in Rome, 
and the Hippodrome in Constantinople, attracted immense 
crowds when the former city was threatened by the Goths, 
and the latter by the Turks. Without in the least disputing 
the claims of the people to wholesome amusement and 
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recreation, it may, perhaps, be permitted to hint that the 
football field and the racecourse have to-day assumed an 
undue degree of importance in the public estimation. 

Literature has adapted itself to the prevailing taste, 
The enormous yearly output of books intended solely to 
amuse is particularly noticeable. The popular novelist often 
gains a far larger measure of material reward from the publica- 
tion of a single “‘ best seller” than is bestowed on the author 
of a masterpiece of science or philosophy, the fruit of long 
and laborious study. As to poetry, the unintelligible caco- 
phonies of the perpetrators of the kind of verse usually called 
‘free’? (and which is too often free from the restraints of 
metre, rhyme, sense and grammar), appear to appeal more to 
certain ears than the melodious cadences of the great poets of 
the Elizabethan age and the nineteenth century. The debase- 
ment of the arts of sculpture, architecture and music during 
recent years has provoked much biting comment. The short 
cut to affluence is now to be found in mastering the art of 
amusing rather than instructing, or improving the condition 
of, the masses. The contrast between the amount of popular 
appreciation enjoyed by Mr. Charlie Chaplin and that received 
by the late Sir Ronald Ross is significant. 

And the modern worship of speed is another sign of the 
prevailing temper. Record-breaking has become a most 
profitable profession. Yet is not the work performed by many 
obscure servants of the British Empire in maintaining law 
and order in remote regions where formerly crime and lawless- 
ness prevailed, or combating the evils of plague or famine, 
of somewhat greater value ? 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding all its superficial frivolities, 
and its almost total lack of real national leaders, the present 
era is remarkable for its abundance and diversity of talent. 
Among the white communities embraced in the British 
Empire, outside the particular sphere of human activity 
before indicated, men and women of superior ability abound. 
During the war the achievements of British soldiers and 
sailors, administrators, organisers, inventors, scientific in- 
vestigators and others were amazing. Not a trace of mental 
or moral degeneracy was visible, except among the lower 
elements of the population ; rather the reverse. Since the 
war, British industry has attained a higher level of efficiency 
than it ever reached before, in spite of all the efforts of the 
politicians, by extortionate taxation and otherwise, to retard 
its progress. But, when we turn to the all-important field 
of government, there is a very different story to tell. There, 
voluble mediocrities, crafty self-seekers, unscrupulous dema- 
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ogues, and, worst of all, amiable sentimentalists, are in 
absolute possession. Democracy and adult franchise have 
driven the statesman from the national councils, and installed 
the opportunist politician in his place. 

Only a cursory glance, however, can be bestowed on 
social changes of the kind just referred to. External questions 
deserve a little more attention. To the observant Englishman 
who lives far from his native land, and in whose eyes the British 
Empire is an object of pride and affection, the foreign policy 
pursued by the British Government since the war has seemed 
throughout to be humiliating and pitiably weak, and likely, 
unless soon checked, to end in the disintegration of the Empire. 
If, indeed, the meek are blessed, the claims to beatification 
of the two most prominent members of the present British 
Ministry are undeniable ; but their pacific virtues may ruin 
their country. In the old days, the rulers of Great Britain 
showed a keen sense of their nation’s dignity, as well as regard 
for its interests. Their successors, at the present time, quite 
ignore the former, and pay but scanty attention to the latter. 
They keep one timid eye fixed on the electorate and the other 
on the United States. The only reply they give to provocation 
and insult is an invitation to a Conference, or a feeble appeal 
to that organised and costly futility, the League of Nations. 
From manly and independent action in support of their 
country’s interests, and defence of its honour, they shrink with 
ludicrous trepidation. When, a few months ago, an Irish 
rebel insolently tore up the shameful treaty by which Mr. 
Lloyd George and his confederates destroyed the political 
unity of the British Isles, instead of sending an ultimatum 
and preparing a squadron in readiness, if necessary, to 
blockade Irish ports, the British Government merely sug- 
gested a friendly meeting. Men, whose past deeds richly 
merited the services of the hangman, have been officially 
treated as honoured guests. We know only too well how our 
pledges were kept to Ireland, and how the unfortunate loyalists 
of South Ireland were treated. The leader of the Irish 
gunmen now makes no secret of his intention, not only to 
proclaim the Irish Free State an independent Republic, but 
also, forcibly if necessary, to incorporate Ulster with it. 
Most positive official assurances have been given by British 
Ministers that such designs will not be tolerated. In the 
light of previous events, is it possible to feel certain that these 
assurances will not also be falsified ? 

In India, the same miserable story of weakness and 
surrender has been repeated. Cowering before the vocifera- 
tions and threats of a handful of native demagogues, the 
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British Government allowed an amiable gentleman, more 
fitted by Nature for the control of a Sunday School than 
of a great Empire, not only to conclude an ignoble pact with 
the nominal leader of a movement openly hostile to British 
rule, but also to make a fatuous promise that “‘ Dominion 
status’ would be conferred on India. What lamentable 
results have followed the introduction of ‘‘ representative ” 
institutions to China, a country free from the acute racial 
and religious differences which prevail in India, we all know. 
Democracy has brought to the unhappy Chinese only the 
blessings of anarchy, universal brigandage and shameless 
spoliation. Were India infected with the same poison, every 
person who really knows the country declares the country 
would be thrown into convulsions. The British Empire 
would lose the dependency which has been its pride and glory 
for nearly two centuries, and whose people, under wise 
and enlightened rule, have enjoyed a far larger measure of 
peace, prosperity and just government than they ever enjoyed 
before ; and the world would be plagued with yet another 
pandemonium. 

The attitude adopted by successive British Governments 
since the war towards Germany and Russia is also, in the eyes 
of the Englishman abroad, utterly bewildering. ‘‘ Love your 
enemies ”’ appears to be accepted by them as an established 
maxim of statecraft. No effective measures have been taken 
to check the foul propaganda aimed at the destruction of the 
British Empire which is ceaselessly carried on by the tyrants 
of Moscow; and Russian commodities produced by slave 
labour have been freely admitted to British ports, to the 
great injury of home and Dominion industries. Germany 
has been let off a large portion of her debt to Great Britain 
to facilitate the carrying out of her expressed intention to 
re-arm, while, on the other hand, the Empire’s late faithful 
allies, France and Japan, have been officially treated with 
coldness. 

And, while pursuing a policy—if a practice of drift and 
concession deserves such a name—calculated to estrange 
Great Britain’s friends, and provoke the contempt of her foes, 
recent British Governments have reduced the armed forces of 
the Empire to an alarming extent. The plain truths that 
inadequate armaments are as provocative of war as those 
that are excessive, and that security demands sufficient means 
of self-defence, are entirely ignored by the political idealist 
of to-day, who places an infantile trust in the sanctity of 
international agreements. Yet only the most elementary 
knowledge of history is required to prove beyond a doubt the 
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fact that agreements signed by the representatives of short- 
lived Governments are never regarded as inviolable by their 
successors when their terms conflict with vital national 
interests. In his suggestive little book of Essays entitled 
Realities and Shams, Dr. L. P. Jacks, under the heading 
“Validity of International Compacts,’ makes some very 
sensible remarks on this subject. The confiding pacifist who 
thinks that war can be abolished by the simple method of 
signing agreements is urgently in need of the services of the 
mental specialist. 

But it is the prevailing attitude of prominent British 
politicians towards the United States which chiefly fills the 
minds of Englishmen abroad, as well as foreigners, with 
wonder and disgust. One might suppose from that attitude 
that the British Empire was a subject province of America. 
The insulting interference of American politicians in questions 
involving the relations between Great Britain and Ireland, 
and their ignorant and offensive comments on British policy 
in India, are accepted in the meekest spirit. American 
co-operation in matters solely of European concern is also 
humbly solicited. Why should British Ministers consistently 
play the undignified part of courtiers in their official dealings 
with a nation, whose attitude throughout its whole history 
has been marked by a spirit of ill-will and jealousy towards 
the British Empire, and which has never performed towards 
the latter a single act of friendship? 'To please America, 
British politicians have weakened the Navy to such an extent 
as to endanger the Empire, renounced the valuable alliance 
with Japan which meant security for India and Australia, 
and protection for British commercial interests in Eastern 
Asia, and made most dangerous concessions to England’s 
implacable foes in Southern Ireland. What is the explana- 
tion of this mysterious deference? And why, in the sordid 
negotiations over the debt question which now causes so 
much disturbance in political and economic circles, do not 
the British representatives, in justice to their own countrymen, 
remind those of the United States of the shameful facts stated 
with lucidity and emphasis by an eminent American in the 
little publication entitled “‘ Honour or Dollars ” ; and frankly 
tell them that a country which received free protection 
against Germany at the hands of its Allies for fifteen months 
while it was fumbling over its military preparations, and 
which has permitted some of its component States to repudiate 
their own debts, has no right, either legal or moral, to the vast 
sum it demands from the impoverished nations that befriended 
it? Towards private Americans of the higher type, many of 
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whom, by their generous benefactions, have given tangible 
proofs of their kindly feeling towards England, all Englishmen 
entertain sentiments of sincere friendship and respect. But 
towards the political American, the product of a thoroughly 
corrupt system and the representative in most cases, not of 
the higher, but of the lower elements in the population, his 
feelings are necessarily very different. So long as present 
political conditions exist in the United States, and Irish and 
German electors and party managers control the policy of 
that country, the latter can never be regarded as a friend of 
the British Empire. 

In view of the indisputable fact that men of the highest 
ability and character abound in the British Empire, the 
moral paralysis which has overtaken British statesmanship 
within recent years can only be attributable to a marked 
deterioration in the machinery of government. The present 
system has entirely failed to satisfy the supreme test of all 
political systems, that of attracting the best men to the 
service of the State. An elected legislature resting on a 
franchise which entirely subordinates knowledge, ability, 
and character to numbers, and recognises equality of political 
rights between the half-witted loafer and the man of high 
intellectual attainments, between the man who affords profit- 
able employment to hundreds of his fellow-citizens, and con- 
tributes large sums yearly to the public revenues, and the 
wastrel who is a burden on the community and sometimes 
a menace to its safety—can scarcely reflect the higher intelli- 
gence and morality of the nation, or merit the public con- 
fidence. A fabric of government based, to borrow an expres- 
sion used by Lord Acton in one of his lectures on the French 
Revolution, on the “ quicksands of fluttering majorities,” 
possesses no element of stability. That it will survive the 
next great ordeal which the Empire will have to face is highly 
questionable. Pure democracies, history conclusively shows, 
have always been short-lived. In normal times the popular 
masses may tolerate the costly ministrations of multitudes 
of political quacks ; in times of deadly peril they seek the 
services of the skilled physician. Italy has lately supplied 
us with an example of this truth. England, it may be hoped, 
will soon supply another. 

It must be confessed that there are certain minor signs 
of the times which, to the minds both of British Imperialists 
and lovers of strong and just government, are highly repug- 
nant. The substitution in many speeches delivered by well- 
known politicians of the cumbrous and incorrect expression, 
“Commonwealth of Nations,” for “‘ British Empire,”’ is one. 
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The studied omission of the phrase which in former times was 
a commonplace in political oratory—‘‘ honour and interests 
of the country ’—from most public utterances is another. 
We hear a good deal about “ interests ” of a material kind— 
cheap bread and meat; timber and butter (from Russia) ; 
high wages for the worker (who is also a voter) ; doles for the 
workless ; and the like ; but very little indeed about honour 
or prestige. These words offend the delicate susceptibilities 
of the modern sentimentalist. They suggest to his mind 
Imperialism, the body of Socialist politicians and doctrinaires. 
And yet the sentiment of national honour implies a moral 
force which, Napoleon rightly declared, counts in comparison 
with physical force as three to one. Prestige to a nation is 
what credit is to a merchant. On British prestige mainly 
has rested British ascendancy in India and other countries 
for many years; and were it destroyed the days of the 
Empire would be numbered. 

Perhaps the worst of the practical results of the present 
system of choosing legislators by popular vote is the immense 
advantage it bestows on men endowed with the dangerous 
gift of persuasive speech. Brains count for more than 
tongues in the work of government, yet democracy prefers 
the latter to the former. That extreme volubility is usually 
associated with incompetence, and that the fluent speaker is 
very seldom a man capable of forming prompt and wise 
decisions, and giving immediate effect to them, are mere 
truisms. Military leaders such as Mack, Burgoyne and 
Nivelle, who owed their elevation mainly to their oratorical 
or conversational accomplishments, compare unfavourably 
with commanders such as Marlborough and Wellington, Foch 
and Haig, not to speak of Napoleon, who did not shine as 
advocates or orators. Men of action and superior adminis- 
trative talents, like Clive, Hastings, Lord Cromer, Lord 
Milner and Lord Kitchener, would have very little chance 
indeed of securing a seat in any popularly-elected Chamber in 
the British Empire under present conditions. And certainly 
no man of strong and independent character would accept 
the modern doctrine of popular ‘‘ mandates,” and promise 
to obey the capricious commands of ignorant or covetous 
majorities. Burke dealt effectively with this crime against 
freedom at Bristol many years ago. The honourable man 
and true statesman accepts mandates only from his judgment 
and his conscience. 

A persistent habit of shirking difficulties and postponing 
decisive action usually characterizes politicians who have 
attained high and responsible positions by the dexterous use of 
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their faculties of speech. They think that all obstacles can 
be overcome by the use of the organ to which they chiefly 
owed their own elevation. Hence their extraordinary love 
of conferences. The patriotic Briton has reason to tremble 
whenever he hears that Mr. MacDonald or Mr. Baldwin is 
about to attend some international meeting to discuss matters 
of profound national importance. Experience has taught 
him to expect more “ gestures ’»—in other words, foolish and 
dangerous concessions—on the part of his country’s repre- 
sentatives. The Empire is in danger of being talked to 
pieces. In the old days British statesmen like Pitt, Palmer- 
ston and Beaconsfield were not afraid, when the interests or 
honour of the nation demanded it, to take strong and inde- 
pendent action. They would not have run, whenever trouble 
arose, to the United States or the League of Nations for 
protection, like children to their nurse. And they certainly 
would not have humbled themselves by bargaining with a 
Gandhi or a De Valera. 

Happily the situation, though serious, is far from desperate. 
Parliamentary institutions in their present degraded form have 
become so generally discredited that fundamental political 
changes, both in Great Britain and elsewhere, are inevitable 
in the near future. On the nature of those changes depends 
the answer to the question at the head of this article, and the 
fate of the British Empire. The latter cannot survive if 
allowed to remain at the mercy of the mob vote. Whether 
the next phase in the political history of Great Britain will 
be the establishment of a dictatorship, the creation of that 
‘* practically all-powerful Committee of Public Safety ”’ fore- 
shadowed by Sir Henry Maine, or a bicameral system of 
government under which a reformed and greatly strengthened 
House of Lords shall restrain the extravagancies of the 
popularly-elected Chamber, and exercise complete control 
over Great Britain’s foreign policy, remains to be seen. 
But at least we may hope that, whatever be the next method 
adopted for managing the national affairs, it will provide 
securities against the acquisition of political power by self- 
seekers or well-meaning but irresolute mediocrities, and attract 
to the councils of the nation men who are conscious of the 
truth of the old maxim that justice is the foundation of 
dominion, and who know that justice rests upon strength. 
Weakness on the part of rulers is the deepest of all sins 
against the ruled. 

A passage from a speech addressed early in last century to 
one of the greatest of British soldiers and patriots was quoted 
as an introduction to this article. Another from a famous 
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oration delivered fifty-three years ago by a great British 
statesman may be quoted in conclusion. Referring to Great 
Britain’s Imperial responsibilities in his last speech at the 
Guildhall, Lord Beaconsfield uttered words which the present 
generation of Englishmen might well take to heart. “I 
speak on this subject,” he said, “‘ with confidence to the 
citizens of London, because I know that they are men who 
are not ashamed of the Empire which their ancestors created ; 
because I know that they are not ashamed of the noblest of 
human sentiments, now decried by philosophers—the senti- 
ment of patriotism ; because I know they will not be beguiled 
into believing that in maintaining their Empire they may 
forfeit their liberties.” Those words well express the spirit 
of the old statesmanship which every Briton, both at home and 
abroad, to whom the Empire is an object of pride and affection 
must wish to see revived. 


F. A. W. GISBORNE, 
Tasmania. 


Note.—The introductory quotation is borrowed from Alison’s 
History of Europe, Chapter LXXVII. The Address itself is entered 
in the Journals of the House of Commons. 
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THE STATE AND THE HOUSEWIFE 


‘THE State,” said Sir William Beveridge over the wireless 
in 1932, “‘ the State shouldn’t treat human beings as if they 
came into the world apart from their families.” ‘“* Nor,” we 
might add, as we contemplate our social services, “ as if they 
lived in the world apart from their families.””> The moment 
has arrived for the application of Sir William’s formula. For 
the State, compelled by economic stress to reconsider its 
treatment of the individual, may take courage from the 
behaviour of the family. Over Europe to-day the family, 
however divergent in pattern, is giving shelter to its members 
from the blizzard which assails them. On an Italian podere 
you may witness the return of wanderers to the congested 
patriarchal group. Underneath a thousand notices “ To 
Let,” in towns north of the Alps, might be written: ‘“‘ We 
have returned to our relatives.”” And our looser-knit British 
group in South, Midlands or North, is showing resilience to 
pressure. 

Of the British family many studies have lately appeared. 
Three of these, from diverse points of view, display its 
solidarity. One, at least, its economic resistance. The 
B.B.C. enquiry, its returns not yet analysed, gives nevertheless 
to Sir William Beveridge a first impression out of which 
springs the formula quoted. The middle-class family, which 
provides the chief material for this particular enquiry, shows 
itself a changing group but an enduring group. It changes: 
its size declines, its women alter, equalitarian relationships 
unite parents to children. Still it coheres. You cannot treat 
its constituent members apart from their context. There has 
been another study. Contrasted with the B.B.C. enquiry 
in aim political, in form slight, ‘‘ Hungry England ”’ is never- 
theless alive with human interest. Mr. Fenner Brockway, 
malgré lui, shows the family of our regular wage-earners 4 
coherent group. Built in prosperity upon the economic 
foundations of coal, steel, shipbuilding and cotton out of 
the psychological material which British affection, loyalty 
and enterprise provide, it is to-day bravely withstanding 
adversity. 

‘In this time of deep public calamity, smitten by the plague and 
malediction of unemployment,” 

to use the words of an ecclesiastic in one of the stricken areas, 

the British family in South Wales, in the Black Country, on 
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the Tyne-side, in Lancashire, is facing adversity as a group. 
And the State, whatever it may do for these stricken country- 
men of ours, cannot, obviously, treat them as if they existed 
apart from their families. 

There is a third study before us. Neither of the middle 
class nor of the superior wage-earner. Its subject is that 
casual worker who forms, apart from the homeless and the 
nomad, the lowest economic section of our population. Made 
in London, fruit of thirty years’ keen and accurate observa- 
tion, this remarkable study is called by its author, Rev. 
J. C. Pringle, The Nation’s Appeal to the Housewife and her 
Response. 

And these pages, though inspired by this study, are not 
written to review Mr. Pringle’s book. They omit, for example, 
an examination of the measures he proposes in opposition to 
our present policy of social service. And these measures 
deserve pondering. They are original and bold. Their 
objective being nothing less than a de-centralising of educa- 
tion and other services and a re-localising, through volun- 
tary associations, around the family.* 

They omit, moreover, any definite attempt to classify 
in economic grade, and therefore to measure, the quantity 
of the people whom the book portrays. The purpose of 
these pages is limited to emphasizing one aspect of Mr. 
Pringle’s study and a glimpse of that aspect may be caught 
in the following summary of their content :— 

(a) Among our “ hand-to-mouth”’ people there is a per- 
fect adjustment between material conditions and psychological 
qualities. Material conditions are haphazard. The people’s 
conduct corresponds. The individual behaves anarchically. 
But there is more to be said. Organization is beginning. 
Beyond the haphazard groupings of the street, the beer- 
house, and the work-place, a firmer group is seen. It is the 
matriarchal family woven round the housewife. 

(b) Now these people are hidden from the State. Instead 
of them it sees imaginary beings, made out of the theories 
of academics and politicians. It is, alas! these theoretical 
beings for whom Social Service is devised. And therefore the 
State has not only wasted millions—in the dole, for example, 
and otherwise—but it has worked hard to disintegrate the 
very group through which the population advances towards 
socialization. 

(c) There are, however, signs of change. The Means Test 
is one of them. We are perhaps on the way to reality. We 
may be learning not to treat human beings apart from their 

*See The Nation’s Appeal, pp. 49-51 and Chapters IX to XII inclusive. 
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families. So much for summary. Under Mr. Pringle’s direc- 
tion, let us amplify. 

The “ hand-to-mouth”’ people, to whom our author is 
about to introduce us, have, then, a mentality and a social 
organization of theirown. The mentality some of us thought 
we understood. Those friends of ours who live “ by their 
wits, by windfalls, by costering, by crime and by casual 
labour” are, we knew, endowed with enticing qualities, 
Like the children of the Ritz, ‘“‘ mentally congealed, lilies of 
the field,’ they are full of abandon, unaware of the differences 
between “ mine and thine”: avid of pleasure. We knew, too, 
of other qualities, not shared by “ the children of the Ritz.” 
Absence of boredom, philoprogenitiveness, in their own 
measure, and aptitude for occasional labour. We saw these 
qualities but not their implications. Mr. Pringle’s analysis 
shows how behaviour and environment correspond: how 


social organisation occurs. 

‘““The basis of social life,” he begins, “in the portion of society 
with which this book is concerned is different from what it is supposed 
to be. . . . It is common to think of a bread-winner, a husband and a 
father, earning wages and providing for his family. That is a picture 
of the agricultural labourer of the eighteenth century. The industrial 
Britain of to-day presents no such picture. Its industries yield, not 
regular and certain, but irregular and uncertain incomes to those 
employed or unemployed in them. If the eighteenth-century family 
pattern had persisted life could not have gone on. Depending solely 
upon the industrial wage-earner’s income he and his family would have 
starved one week and lived in plenty the next. Another source of 
continuity had to be found. It was found in the housewife.” 


As a whole this hand-to-mouth society has common 
characteristics, but there are typ¢s within it. Common to 
all is the expression of that conflict between the haphazard 
and the stable, which, already noted, gives three features: 
the contention between the wage-earner and the housewife, 
the maternalism of the woman and her pooling of resources. 
The pooling of resources, “ the key,” Mr. Pringle calls it, “ to 
the whole socio-economic position of Great Britain to-day,” 
embodies the first and second features. 

These common characteristics are differently displayed in 
two types which, though they fade into one another, are dis- 
tinct. There is a “rough type.” To live it must pool. It 
develops, therefore, a despot. “For real pooling, like real 
Communism, requires a despot, as Stalin knows.’ And the 
despot in this case is a woman. She is real enough. Red- 
faced and large, “she can . . . control the members of her 
household, big and little, by copious use of her tongue, her 
fists and a stick,” and thus “insist upon a very complete 
measure of pooling.” And the pooling is real enough. 
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‘She assumes that all the assets of any member of the group are 
at all times available and her conception of the group is an elastic 


one. ... This is the only explanation of the .. . fact that large 
sections . . . do not make provision for the future even to the extent 
of a few meals ahead . . . and of the further fact that these sections 


do not take kindly to going without victuals.” 


Naturally, it is not the amount but the use of the house- 
wife’s assets which is essential. Even when prosperous times 
are bringing in, at a moderate estimate, £500 a year, as joint 
income to the household, it may find itself sans food, sans 
cash, sans everything. For the interest of the haphazard lies 

“in perishables—food, drink, finery, outings, ‘pleasure’ and not 

in possessions.” 

There is a milder type, differentiated chiefly by the woman. 
And she, in this case, is “‘ mostly a sad, quiet, strained mother, 
with a tidy home.” In her we are brought nearer to the rest 
of us. An interest in possessions is beginning. She has “a 
few cherished things.” But of money she can save little more 
than the “ rougher’? woman. Money in the teapot would not 
be safe from her household. She is still, therefore, hand-to- 
mouth. And her wage-earners.never grow up. They give, 


irrespective of their takings, lodger-wise, a fixed amount to 
“Mum.” 


** At a point between l5fand ...18.. . they give their mother a 
fixed amount and provide their own clothes, fares, outside meals and 
“pleasure.” . . . They now . . . conceal from their mothers what they 
earn and often where they work ... many . . . drive a hard bargain 
and expect impossible amenities in return for . . . niggard payment.” 

And these habits persist. The husband “is always partly a 
minor . . . because his mode of life depends upon somebody 
mothering him. ...” In the tavern he is a “ lordly male” 
talking big. At home a dependent: expecting meals and 
the rent paid whether he gives the wife money or not. And 
so it is that vicissitudes, industrial and familial, are met by 
the mothers 

“by using up their own microscopic savings, by pawning, by going 

short themselves, by retrenching on clothing and food for the smaller 

children, by going to work themselves, by taking in washing... 
babies to mind, by letting the rent . . . the insurance . . . the sums 
due to tally men ‘ run.’ ” 

These are the “ hand-to-mouth.” Such their behaviour. 
There are qualifications. We see it is true, especially in the 
milder type, features common to the rest of us. “* Philo- 
progenitive ”’ is due elsewhere mainly to the woman. Men are 
seldom fully adult and the fixed contribution exists, in what 
proportion is still in doubt, among all conditions of our wage- 
earners. Moreover, at this moment among the numbers 
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sheltering in their families are some adults of the middle 
classes who are turning like veritable children to ‘‘ Mum.” 

On the other hand, there are among the “‘ hand-to-mouth ” 
those who, “ morally adult,” rise into higher strata: and, 
presumably, swell the percentage of Professor Ginsberg’s 
‘occupationally mobile.” But, after all, these people, as 
described by our author, remain themselves. Their behaviour 
is distinct. And towards them in large measure are directed 
the social services. Yet neither these people nor their 
behaviour are understood by the State. Not only are anarchic 
elements encouraged but stable elements are weakened. The 
actual wage-earner is not known. 

“The community imagined to itself the anxious workman, haunted 
by a sense of insecurity . . . and poured out the thousands of millions 
which have now brought it to bankruptcy. The workman under 
reference blew in quite brightly, asking, ‘ What’s for dinner, Mum ?’” 

And therefore the dole, for example, paid to the individual 
has naturally gone like his wages, in smaller degree to the 
household, in greater degree to personal wants. Thus the 
State, acting blindly. Then suddenly the ‘“ Means Test.” 
““On November 16th, 1931, the Minister of Labour appealed 
to the housewife,” says Mr. Pringle dramatically. And she 
has answered the appeal. But we cannot stop at the “‘ Means 
Test.” The State has appealed to the housewife. It has 
not ceased to harry her. It continues to ignore her function. 
The homes of the ‘‘ hand-to-mouth ” are robbed of the care 
of the sick and the nurture of children. Of the latter, Mr. 
Pringle says :— 

“We, the community, use the policeman’s baton to wrench from 
the people the most enriching thing in their lives, saying, ‘ That has 


nothing to do with you; that is a matter for the Board of Education, 
the Local Education Authority and the National Union of Teachers.’ ” 


While a stream of officials, successors of the Puritan philan- 
thropist or sadist of earlier years, intrude themselves between 
mother and children. Disintegration by the State of a vital 
portion of its population may be compared, with due qualifica- 
tion, to the disintegration of “native” culture by the 
sophisticated. Whole peoples have been, the anthropologists 
point out, deprived of motive to survive, their beliefs have 
been shattered and their social groups confused. And all 
because the white man, clumsy and ignorant, has interfered 
with the habits and the social organization of others. 
Now it is evident that whatever other factors of cohesion 
there be among the hand-to-mouth people—and there are 
many—the main factors lie in that vital matriarchal group 
which Mr. Pringle has described. Without it the hand-to- 
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mouth would be not a community but a rabble. Yet while 
we leave relatively untouched more powerful groups in our 
midst, like the middle-class family, with other groups such as 
the Church or the trades union, we do our best to disintegrate 
this household incapable of defending itself. 

Better than rebuking other states for the ill-treatment of 
internal groups, would it be to meddle less ourselves: to stop 
disintegrating that resilient and essential thing, the household 
of ‘“‘ Mum.” Twoneedsareclear. More knowledge. Why do 
we know Trobrianders better than Londoners ? There are, 
fortunately, signs of anthropological attention to Europe. 
And, with more knowledge, re-orientation of social policy. 

In a brave new world, indeed, the State, decanting babes 
from bottles, may condition them to its will. In this old 
world, limited by our viviparous habits, we had better appeal 
from the Beveridge of 1909 to the Beveridge of 1932 and learn 
to apply the formula of the latter. ‘‘ You shouldn’t treat 
human beings . . . apart from their families.” 


T. C. WITHERBY. 


BACK TO NOBILITY 


Goop government cannot be imposed by legislation: to be 
permanent it must arise from consent. If we accept this 
as an axiom, we must also accept the two propositions on 
which it is based: the first, that legislation, or the con- 
struction of legal power, can of itself accomplish little more 
than the mere statement of a custom which is already in 
existence ; the second, that power of any sort, least of all 
power to enforce legislation, can never arise from an election, 
The disregard of these fundamental realities has made it 
impossible for the recent proposals for the “ reform”? of the 
House of Lords to have any effect other than the acceleration 
of its demise. The men who devised them have completely 
failed to comprehend the real function of an Upper House, 
and have therefore suggested the formation of a chamber 
which can have no defence even bordering on reality. 

Sir John Marriott, and all recent writers on the Con- 
stitution, maintain that Parliament is a sovereign power. 
By that they mean that it has supreme legal power ; that 
no power created by the law is capable of defeating its 
decisions. But even the most ardent supporter of this 
theory must admit that very real and powerful modifications 
to this absolute power do in fact exist. The example before 
all the world is Prohibition in America, and at home we need 
look no further than the regulations against drugs and vice. 
Consequently, when Mr. Bevin said at the Trades Union 
Congress at Belfast, in 1929, ‘‘ Parliament never leads the 
industrial system: Parliament follows the industrial system,” 
he was not only far nearer the truth than the scholars and 
jurists, but nearer the truth than many in the country dared 
to admit. It was too much to be asked to agree that 
Parliament can never lead, when years of training had 
strengthened the belief that it was the best system yet 
devised by any nation, and when it was at the same time 
obvious that no other leader existed. Responsible decen- 
tralised leadership has been made impossible by rationalisa- 
tion, bureaucracy, and centralisation, and now the body 
universally accepted as omnipotent is found in fact to be 
impotent. 

The country, which has put its complete faith in Parlia- 
ment as a charm against all evil and has abandoned all 
desire for individual responsibility, is, whatever the scholars 
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may say, at this moment only too conscious that its 
“ sovereign’ is powerless, and it is looking for leaders when 
the system has made it impossible for such men to live. 
Salvation, if it is to come, must come from the people 
themselves; it cannot come from legislation. For this 
salvation to appear, inevitably there must be wise leaders 
in each locality. 

Consent has come to mean consent by election, because 
in the process of killing the leaders the system, for real local 
power derived from character and generations of breeding 
and responsibility, has substituted legal power based on 
election. This was part of the tendency which Sir Henry 
Maine had noticed. The man who could unite his area and 
for whom his followers would gladly perform any service, if 
not give him their very lives, is replaced by an elected 
“representative.” In most constituencies the representative 
starts by being forced to admit that he only represents the 
majority as shown at a General Election. On each par- 
ticular problem in the House he represents varying numbers 
of his constituents, and on the few problems which affect his 
locality he will not be sufficiently identified with it to reflect 
its views. The average member of Parliament, therefore, 
represents nothing, and even in his own constituency is 
incapable of the action which would be possible if real consent 
existed in any degree. It is an illusion to imagine that a 
multiplication of such nonentities can create power, or that 
legislation supported by a majority of them has any real 
consent behind it. 

Since it is founded on these fallacies the country has at 
this moment little confidence in the House of Commons. 
And no one could seriously suggest that it is a good model 
from which to construct a Constitution. The Upper House 
is not so handicapped, and, effete as it is, it commands more 
respect and has more real power and prestige than the 
Commons even to-day. If ‘‘ reform” there must be, in spite 
of the fact that the Government should be dealing with the 
greatest crisis we have known, a far better case exists for a 
legal reform of the Commons than the Lords, as the former 
body has no possible foundation in real power. These 
proposals for the reform of the Upper House are brought 
forward at the moment when neither House is in a position 
effectively to exercise any power. Since legislation can of 
itself create no power, when its one function, as I have 
stated, is to express what is already the accepted practice, 
the construction of a Constitution is a task which should be 
attempted only at the most successful moments in the history 
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of a nation, and by statesmen who have proved their worth. 
Rarely can there have been fewer men so qualified, or a 
moment less auspicious. The Report recommends that “ if 
the power of the House is to be substantially increased . . . 
it must . . . be modernised.” * ‘‘ Modernised’”’ is a word 
used as a shelter from reality and like most current political 
expressions can mean nothing. It is used to get over the 
patent difficulty that the electors can never begin to com- 
prehend more than a small portion of the science of politics. 
It can achieve a meaning only when a criterion is set up by 
which the new House is to be judged. The Lower House 
is the only criterion which is apparent in the report: and 
** modernised ’’ must, therefore, mean the extension as far 
as possible to the Lords of the very vices which have brought 
the Commons into discredit. Even the Parliament Act had 
the Commons in mind as the model of a reformed Upper 
House, as is shown by its words: “ And Whereas it is in- 
tended to substitute for the House of Lords as it at present 
exists a Second Chamber constituted on a popular instead 
of a hereditary basis .. .”+ Even at that time their Lord- 
ships appreciated that their power was waning and openly 
admitted that they were endeavouring legally to create 
power which they did not possess. They were committing 
themselves to the fallacy that power is derived from election. 
That illusion has been specifically followed by the recent 
Committee. ‘‘The merit,” it says, “of depending upon 
election is that the representatives so elected can speak with 
an authority derived from the people.’ t{ Colonel Headlam 
and Mr. Duff Cooper in their pamphlet say, “It will be 
apparent to all who understand the temper of this demo- 
cratic age that the exercise of powers, as wide as those which 
have been suggested in these pages, would not be tolerated 
if they were entrusted to an assembly whose composition 
laid it open to the charge that its members were not repre- 
sentative of, and responsible to, the will of the people... 
members must be elected either directly or indirectly by the 
people because in no other way can they hope to obtain 
their confidence or to reflect the changing currents of political 
opinion.”§ The establishment of a strong local reputation 
is far more difficult and demands more consistent and sus- 


* Report of Joint Committee of Peers and Members of the House of 
Commons on House of Lords Reform. October, 1932. Clause 11. 

t Preamble to the Parliament Act, 1911. I and II Geo. V. Cap. 13. 

t Report Clause 16. 

§ House of Lords or Senate? (Rich and Cowan. November, 1932.) 
P. 82, cf. also pp. 70 and 71. 
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tained effort than any sanction devised under an electoral 
system. The local leader is a man who is responsible for 
his people and to his people. Should he break faith his 
reputation immediately wanes. For the demagogue the 
greatest disaster is mere failure at the next election. His 
judgment is bounded by elections at five-year intervals ; as 
for other sanctions designed to enforce responsibility, there 
are none. It is the introduction of such irresponsible men of 
no real power which has brought the House of Commons into 
disrepute, and its position to-day should be a sufficient 
warning to those who desire to make legal power for the 
Upper House. The extension of this discredited principle to 
the Lords can never bring the result which this Committee 
desire. ‘The English method,” say Messrs. Headlam and 
Duff Cooper, “of majority voting in single member con- 
stituencies has this virtue, that it makes it possible for a 
real movement of public opinion,” * as if mere movement 
itself in pursuit of nothing were a virtue. What is known 
as the “swing of the pendulum ” leads only to exhaustion. 

This effort to make the Upper House more popular, apart 
from showing a complete failure to comprehend the source 
of real power, is far worse and more dangerous in that it 
removes any justification for an Upper House. If we 
honestly believe that the will of the people is the beginning 
and end of good government, let us say so and show our 
faith in the people by removing a useless Second House. 
The Upper House can only be required if we believe that 
there is rather more to the art of government. The House of 
Lords, if it is to exist at all, cannot be required solely as the 
guardian of “the wishes of the bulk of the electorate,’ t 
nor should it ever require a ‘“‘ popular mandate to justify 
its policy.” { But the report of the Committee is based on 
similar premises, and it is a reflection on the age that no 
member of either House has been able to see any greater 
service which the Upper House can perform than to express 
the wishes of the people.§ Until the Lords can appreciate 
at least some small part of the burden of leadership, and 
comprehend the beginnings of the art of government, their 
existence is superfluous. If you are to have two Houses 
“held in check by the knowledge that they will be judged 

* Op. cit. p. 37. 

t Headlam and Duff Cooper. Op. cit. 

t Ib. p. 69. 

§ The late Lord Salisbury even maintained that the House of Lords 
was the guardian of the people’s interest, and that it should bow to the 


opinion of the people whatever that opinion might be. cf. ‘“ Life of 
Robert, Marquise of Salisbury,” by Lady Gwendolen Cecil, Vol. III, p. 109. 
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at the next general election as to the success or failure of the 
policy they have pursued ” * three points are obvious: that 
the demand for two Houses whose criterion of legislation is 
identical, each of which represents the same wishes, shows a 
fundamental distrust in the wishes themselves; that in any 
case two Houses designed to do the same thing twice must 
be a mere waste of machinery ; and that the vitally important 
range of politics which lies outside the comprehension of the 
average man must inevitably be overlooked. 

Never can the conception of statecraft have sunk so low. 
To be understood, politics, the highest and most complicated 
of the sciences, requires the greatest application. By far 
the most important part of this science lies beyond the 
intelligence of the average man. Nor does he wish to under- 
stand. This is a fact which every serious student of politics 
must appreciate at once. The word “noble” is derived 
from the Latin Nobilis, the noted one—notable because he 
possesses this knowledge which constitutes much of the 
burden of leadership. The House of Lords, if its existence 
can be justified, only exists to give its members the chance of 
judging legislation by real values. It should be able to 
appreciate the effect of a measure not merely in five but in 
fifty years’ time, and act as the guardian of the growing life 
of the race. 

Three examples will be enough to indicate what I mean 
by this knowledge. The Upper House should consist of men 
who could face immediate unpopularity, and therefore be 
able to take the long view, unconfined by the five-year 
horizon imposed by elections. This it was eminently designed 
to do. The class of man found by experience most fitted for 
service in the Upper House, is the man wedded to the land, 
who is thinking of his estates in fifty years time, whose life, 
local relationships, marriage and creation of a family to carry 
on his reputation, show that he believes in character rather 
than brilliance, and that he is building for permanence. This 
is the justification for the hereditary system; because of all 
methods devised by the wit of man it demands the greatest 
responsibility. From prehistoric times and over an unbroken 
period of fifteen centuries the hereditary system has been 
inseparable from the idea of nobility. Yet Messrs. Headlam 
and Duff Cooper refer to “the will of their elected repre- 
sentatives being thwarted by the biased judgment of a 
hereditary caste,’ + and claim that ‘the inclusion of the 
hereditary element . . . would not be a source of strength 


* Headlam and Duff Cooper. Op. cit. p. 36. 
+ Op. cit. p. 27. 
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to the new assembly . . . the presence of a few hereditary 
peers might well prejudice public opinion against that body 
in the event of its coming into conflict with the House of 
Commons.” * “So long as there remains a vestige of an 
hereditary element ... our modern industrial democracy 
will look askance at it.”+ They must if they are in touch 
with the people appreciate that elected representatives 
already are wholly discredited in the eyes of our industrial 
democracy. There is no future for organised political life if 
these words are true. When they say “ Public opinion will 
no longer accept the hereditary principle,”’{ one is led to 
suspect that they are merely saying not what they believe is 
desirable or true, but merely what they mistakenly believe 
will be popular. If the learned authors were to evolve some 
scheme whereby an element of responsibility were restored 
to the Constitution, they might achieve their obvious wish 
for popularity. As it is, their suggestions are now out of date 
and show that they are completely divorced from the feeling 
in the country. 

It is further, particularly in this age, of the utmost 
importance to have a body which is not influenced by money 
values. The sale of honours has made it difficult for the 
Upper House to exercise a valuable part of its function. A 
body which was above considerations of immediate financial 
gain and which was capable of appreciating real values could 
be of the greatest worth in an age of materialism and econo- 
mics. So far as Board of Trade returns are concerned, no 
one can honestly say that Free Trade might not be the most 
profitable fiscal system. But there are far more important 
considerations, and the Upper House was designed to act 
as the guardian of these. 

Finally, history has shown again and again that only an 
aristocracy can bring unity to a race, because it alone can 
set the example of national service which will permeate every 
corner of the nation. Vested interests, trade unions and 
many other factions make the House of Commons little more 
than an organised civil war. The party system makes this 
inevitable. But this is not government: it is anarchy. 
And an aristocracy, if it exists, is neglecting its fundamental 
duty if it fails to achieve national unity. 

My readers will appreciate that there is far more to the 
art of government, but these examples indicate what I mean. 
All this and a great deal more is to be sacrificed. The 


* Op. cit. p. 57. 


t Op. cit. p. 63. 
t Op. cit. p.¥18.} 
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difference between the two Houses in atmosphere, dignity 
and procedure is even to-day all too apparent. Like most 
things connected with our peerage, it is a relic from a better 
age. Nevertheless it has a deep significance. It was some- 
thing won by the hard experience of our forbears, and if we 
let this warning from the past go unheeded, we can only 
learn through bitter experience that they were right. The 
next problem is the restoration of some respect for the Upper 
House by its return to its real functions. Two steps are 
necessary. The first, some means of raising the standard, 
so that membership can only go to those who are competent 
to serve. An hereditary system can only be justified where 
the ancient principle of forfeiture is rigidly enforced. Selec- 
tion has been so bad over eight reigns that the House as at 
present constituted can now command practically no respect 
in the country. Appointments have been made by Prime 
Ministers whose highest concept of service was immediate 
party gain. As Anthony Ludovici has pointed out * during 
the eighty-one years which preceded the passing of the 
Parliament Act, Liberal Ministries had created 295 peers and 
the Conservatives 181; but in spite of this the House of 
Lords continued to be obstructive to Liberal legislation. 
Yet the Committee with this recent example before them 
desire “‘ to aim in their recommendations at a fair representa- 
tion of Liberal and Labour opinion.” + Further, twenty-nine 
temporal peers received Writs of Summons to the first 
parliament of Henry VII, and by 1760 the peerage contained 
about 174 members. Since that date there have been over 
six hundred additions, and during the last century at least 
three-quarters of the total number of members of the House of 
Lords have been created. From 1830 to 1913 there were four 
hundred and seventy-six creations. The fundamental diff- 
culty with the House is that a vast number of its members 
have never been the right material from the start. Unless 
the House can be rid of these men it can never contain 
inherent power. 

The second essential step is the maintenance of the high 
standard of the function. The Bar, Medicine, and numerous 
other bodies have evolved Committees selected from their 
body which expel or reprimand any member who falls below 
the required standard. The House of Lords has for many 
years now failed to appreciate that any standard of nobility 
is necessary. If it were to draw on the experience in our 
midst, it would at the same time be following the historical 


* Particularly ‘‘ Defence of Aristocracy,” Constable, Chap. viii. 
+ Report, Clause 25. 
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precedents of failing aristocracies which have revived their 
capacity for service. 

The constitution of our Upper House would still enable 
it to carry out all its original duties ; and this brings us to 
the first premise I made, that legislation is useless unless 
real power exists to support it. Even if modifications in the 
legal position of the House were desirable, they could achieve 
no purpose whatever unless the House contained the power 
to enforce its new powers. The real cause for these proposals 
is the fear that has arisen from the proved weakness of our 
statesmen. ‘The members of the Committee appreciate that 
they are really helpless to deal with the problems before them. 
They see the Conservative Party incapable of expressing its 
philosophy, its purpose or its policy. They have no men 
capable of leadership, and when they think of their own 
negligible local influence, they have good reason for fear. 
Communism is the only constructive political philosophy 
before the country. ‘‘ An ephemeral majority in the Com- 
mons,” says the Report, “could gravely prejudice the 
interests of the country even against the country’s wishes : 
as the law stands this is quite possible.” * The Committee 
appreciate the danger and its incapacity to meet it. As all 
other roads to power have failed they are endeavouring to 
make power by means of a paper Constitution. But proposals 
derived from the negative policy of obstruction and fear 
must be valueless, and if a crisis occurs, whatever the legal 
power of the reformed House, it will be swept away unless it 
contains real power. Even with such new legal powers as 
it may be given, the Upper House must disappear in the very 
near future unless it can show itself capable of fulfilling its 
functions. The House of Lords has become effete because it 
has forgotten that privileges are only conferred as a means 
to the more effective performance of duties. Its members 
have retained nearly all their privileges; they have largely 
discarded their responsibilities and left their duties unfulfilled. 
Even if the proposals of the Committee are accepted, the age 
of irresponsible power is inevitably drawing to a close. The 
fact that our peers have forgotten their duties cannot be 
remedied by the creation of a new body formed from classes 
who could not possibly govern, whatever their legal power 
might be. The Committee forgets that it is useless to confer 
privileges on people who have not the character motive or 
ability to govern. ‘‘ The question of powers,” say Messrs. 
Headlam and Duff Cooper, “is the most difficult and import- 
ant part of the problem.” t They are beginning from the 

* Clause 3. + Op. cit. p. 66. 
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wrong end. The Parliament Act, says the Committee .. , 
“ did nothing to safeguard the great principles of liberty and 
property, nor even the foundations of the Constitution, which 
run grave risks under the law as it stands.” * It is because 
the Committee has completely overlooked the real and vital 
foundations of the Constitution that its Report is valueless, 
Nobility is the cornerstone of the Upper House and as such 
is the fundamental foundation of the Constitution. A return 
to nobility is the only salvation for their Lordships’ House, 
and it involves constant self-sacrificing service, first locally, 
and then to the nation. These reforms, conceived ad hoc 
with no reference to precedent or tradition, cannot survive. 
The Upper House must fall if it is “reformed” in this 
way, just as it will if it is left in its present condition. The 
establishment of a strong reputation takes more time and 
considerably more trouble than becoming a member of either 
House, but it is the only way to real power, and only when 
such responsible local leaders emerge can the country recover 
confidence and hope. No other source of political power 
exists and on that, and that foundation alone, can we build 
any real hope for our continued existence as a nation. The 
confused outlook of the Committee is betrayed by their men- 
tion of “ the great principles of liberty and property.” 

In “Coningsby,” Disraeli says: ‘“‘ What could the 
Ministry do? Having fulfilled during their lives the duties 
of administrators, they were frightened because they were 
called on for the first time to fulfil the functions of govern- 
ment.” This Committee is in the same position and it has 
betrayed the fact that it has no understanding of what con- 
stitutes the real functions of government. If they do change 
the Constitution as they suggest, they will accomplish nothing 
apart from removing any chance of the continued existence 
of an Upper House, or the further application of the art of 
government. It can reduce the sum of nobility in the Upper 
House. But all power of construction lies with the peers 
themselves. For years they have obstinately refused to see 
the warning. The nation no longer looks to the Commons. 
If the Lords once showed any perceptible sign of life they 
would both find the time ripe and a grateful nation behind 
them. If they do not respond their last chance is gone, and 
they must realize that the King, the symbol of the unity of 
the race, will inevitably disappear with them. t Privileges 
must cease when responsibilities are unfulfilled. 

H. E. 8. Bryant IRvIne. 


* Report, Clause 4. 
+ cf. Messrs. Headlam and Duff Cooper, p. 98. 
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JEHOL AND THE AFTERMATH 


THE recent Chinese fiasco in Jehol provides a striking object- 
lesson of the chaotic condition of China which, as the Japanese 
contend, is at the root of the whole difficulty in the Far 
East. The whole business, from beginning to end, is sympto- 
matic of the general chaos ruling in China at the present 
moment: a government without any fixed policy, either of 
war or peace; leaders who can only lead from behind ; 
politicians openly boasting of their own miscalculations ; 
generals ignorant of the very elements of modern warfare ; 
soldiers who have no desire to fight ; and a population that 
welcomes the enemy with open arms, because of the intoler- 
able misgovernment and oppression that it has been suffering 
at the hands of its own officials. 

When the Japanese established Manchukuo they declared 
quite clearly that the province of Jehol was regarded by them 
as part of that state ; and to make this quite plain they soon 
afterwards published a map of Manchukuo—a very good one 
too—in which Jehol was shown as within the borders of same. 
That was a year ago, in March, 1932. The Chinese did 
nothing about Jehol and continued to do nothing all that 
year. Then, suddenly, at the end of December, on the 26th 
of that month to be exact, Marshal Chang Hsueh Liang, 
yielding to enormous political pressure, started to move his 
armies into Jehol, despite all the warnings of the Japanese. 

Useless to argue that Jehol belonged to China and that 
they had therefore the right to move their armies about there, 
as they liked. Manchuria, too, had belonged to them, but 
had been lost. What could be more unwise than to expose 
the further weakness of the country. Yet this was just what 
happened. 

For these armies, a haphazard collection of various units 
belonging to all sorts of generals of different political leanings, 
each working against the other, were poorly armed, badly 
trained, undisciplined, and unpaid ; without modern equip- 
ment of any kind, such as aircraft or anti-aircraft guns, tanks 
or armoured cars, heavy guns or engineering material ; with- 
out any modern-trained leaders, without any staff, without 
strategical plans, and, above all, without united command. 
The commander-in-chief, Chang Hsueh Liang, himself, re- 
mained in Peking all the time except for a few hours’ visit to 
Jehol city, whilst several of the generals were also in Peking 
when the fighting started. 
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To those who were in touch with affairs out here and 
not blinded by the political aspect of the question, the result 
was a foregone conclusion. That the public in Europe and 
America should have believed differently, and that, for 
instance, about the very date when the whole show was 
already over the Chinese Legation was visited by Englishmen 
offering their services, all this was due to the intensive Chinese 
propaganda combined with a strict censorship of telegrams 
that were in the least critical of the Chinese chances. The 
result of this propaganda was merely to increase the atmos. 
phere of make-believe in which everything to do with China 
seems nowadays to be treated. Thanks to the light-hearted 
assurances of the Nanking politicians, to the propaganda in 
the Press, and, last but not least, to the greatly exaggerated 
defence of Chapei by the Nineteenth Route Army, the popula- 
tion of Central and South China were firmly convinced that 
their armies would have no difficulty in disposing of the 
Japanese. The greater was the disappointment when the 
débacle took place. 

As soon as the inevitable disaster had overtaken Chinese 
arms and Jehol had been lost, the usual recriminations broke 
out amongst the politicians. In these, Mr. T. V. Sung took a 
prominent part. Mr. Sung is the leading statesman of China, 
or, at any rate, the Acting Premier. In a violent tirade he 
put all the blame on the Northern generals and their troops, 
accusing them of medizval ideas and cowardice. He said 
that he had known all along that they were no good and 
would be defeated. At the same time he claimed especial 
credit for having originated the idea of defending Jehol. 
This being so, one might have thought that he himself is 
more to blame than anyone else. Yet no one thought of 
criticizing him at all. The fact is, that there is no such person 
as a discredited politician in modern China. The more 
mistakes they make, the more excuses they are able to 
produce—and everything is quickly forgotten. The number 
of political resurrections in modern China is past counting.* 

No doubt, the generals and the troops did put up a very 
lamentable show. The former have never had any ex- | 
perience of modern fighting, except in the farcical civil wars 
of the last ten years which were chiefly directed against the 
long-suffering non-combatant population, whilst the soldiers, 
as I have said, were hopelessly badly equipped, had not 
been paid for nine months, and had no faith in their leaders. 
But Mr. Sung, as a leading member of the Nanking clique of 
the Kuomintang, should be the last person to blame the 

* Very like England.—Ep., N.R. 
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Northern generals and soldiers. It has been the steady 
policy of this group during the five years that they have 
held power to stir up dissensions and jealousies amongst the 
Northern generals and, above all, to close down on the funds 
and prevent the formation of a well-trained army in the 
North, which might have proved a dangerous rival. 

As to the population of Jehol not only welcoming the 
Japanese with open arms, but even actively assisting them, 
no one who has lived out here these last few years could be 
in the least surprised. The oppression and extortion under 
which the common people of China have been suffering these 
last five years is indescribable. In Central and South 
China the result of this misgovernment has been that vast 
areas have turned in desperation to Communism. The stolid 
and less excitable people of the North are more patient and 
long-suffering, but there is now a dangerous underlying 
current of discontent spreading all over the country so that, 
if the Japanese did come in and restore the Manchu 
Dynasty, the common people are likely to welcome the 
change and to accept their new rulers with perfect equanimity. 

These are some of the reasons, born of chaos, for the 
disastrous ending to the Jehol campaign. In any other 
country a government that with open eyes had entered on 
such a hopeless venture would be swept away in a storm of 
popular indignation. But the Kuomintang remain in power, 
and have even strengthened their position in the North. For 
this is China and, like everything else in that country, the 
Chinese Republic is but a name and the power of the people a 
pure myth. 

There was, in fact, much more method in the Jehol 
madness than would appear at a first glance. In challenging 
the Japanese in this way, the Kuomintang government was 
trying to have two strings to their bow. If the Northern 
armies defeated the Japanese by some miracle, very good ; 
but if they themselves were defeated, not so bad either, for 
then these Northern generals with their troublesome armies 
which were always clamouring for their pay would be got 
rid of for once and all. 

And this is exactly what happened. Immediately the 
loss of Jehol was made public, several divisions of Southern 
troops were moved to the North, taking up positions in rear 
of the disorganized Northern armies, on the plea of assisting 
in the defence of North China. Chang Hsueh Liang, who had 
been an all too faithful servant of the Kuomintang and had 
held the North for them for over three years, having served 
his purpose was dismissed. His armies being disorganized 
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and without a leader were no longer to be feared. The 
Generalissimo of the Chinese armies, Chiang Kai Shek, 
moved his headquarters to Paotingfu, about a hundred miles 
south of Peking. 

Of all the Kuomintang leaders, Chiang Kai Shek has, at 
least, shown a certain sense of reality. Already in the early 
days of the Manchurian dispute he was desirous of opening 
negotiations with the Japanese and getting out from under 
on as good terms as were then possible. But the Kuomin- 
tang chauvinists, and especially the Cantonese extremists, 
would not allow this ; and for this reason Chiang was deprived 
of his civil powers in December, 1931, and left to conduct 
the struggle against the Reds. After the Jehol débacle all 
eyes were turned on him again ; and he is still credited with a 
hankering after direct negotiations. But it is difficult to see, 
how at this eleventh hour, pulled on in front by disobedient 
generals and stormed at from behind by chauvinist politicians, 
he will still be able to carry through such a policy. It seems 
more probable that the present policy of half-measures, of 
useless pin-pricks, of neither real war nor real peace will 
continue. In that case, the present tension in North China 
cannot last much longer without coming to a head. Dangers 
from two sides are impending: one internal, the other 
external. The already disorganized hordes of soldiery which 
have overrun North China may break loose at any moment 
and, together with the sorely tried peasantry, lead to a 
general uprising. On the other hand, the continual attacks 
by Chinese troops at the Great Wall, coupled with the con- 
stant proclamations of the intention to recapture Jehol, will 
soon exhaust the patience of the Japanese military. In 
either case an invasion of North China by the Japanese is 
likely to ensue, with the most far-reaching results. 

During the last few years North China has lost most of 
its political importance, but at the present moment its future 
will decide the fate of the whole of China. Once they have 
occupied Peking and other important posts in the North the 
Japanese are likely to try and cut the Gordian knot of the 
Chinese muddle by establishing some kind of buffer state in 
the North, probably by restoring Pu Yi to the Manchu throne. 
That would mean the end of the Kuomintang rule: the 
Communists would consolidate their position in the Yangtse 


Valley, whilst Canton and the South-West would declare com- | 


plete independence. The break-up of China would be an 
accomplished fact. 
Wiru1AM LEwISsOHN, 
Pekin, March, 1933. 
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THE RE-PLANNING OF LONDON 


From April 1, 1933, the local authorities of Greater London 
have had power under the Town and Country Planning Act, to 
help to guide the rebuilding of the capital of the British 
Empire. These new powers, if reasonably applied, will do 
much to enable the British to win a place in the race which 
has now started all over the world among the principal 
nations to plan the first great city of the twentieth century. 
Suggestions for New York’s future development, prepared by a 
Scotsman, Dr. Thomas Adams, have already been published 
in eight massive volumes. But the translation of words into 
facts is being hampered by high land values and speculators. 
The Japanese have largely re-built Tokyo following the earth- 
quake with the help of American planners, while the Russians 
also have called in foreign experts in order to re-plan Moscow. 
They hope that it may become the finest city of all, but their 
organisation, however perfect on paper, is breaking down 
through over-elaboration and other reasons. 

Mussolini is not only doing much to reveal and protect the 
ancient monuments of classical Rome, but at the same time he 
purposes to modernise the whole of the city on the basis of an 
ambitious plan, which contemplates a Rome with double the 
present number of inhabitants, whose future homes will be 
built on land on which herdsmen have watched their flocks 
for centuries. Paris is in a state of flux, with the Cité Uni- 
versitaire and inner post-War developments well planned, 
while the more outlying suburbs are tragedies of improvisation 
without proper drains or roads. At the same time the rulers 
of Paris, inspired by the French love of logic, have in hand a 
regional plan. The French, with their sense of logic, last year 
passed a special law for the preparation of a regional plan for 
Paris and its environs, and allocated Frs. 5,000,000 for the 
cost. Such a plan is badly needed around Paris, and the 
groundwork is in course of completion in the offices of the 
State Railways. The plan will in time be submitted to the 
570 Communes concerned. 

There was a Greater Berlin planning competition twenty 
years ago, at the time when the local government area of the 
capital of Germany was being extended. Guided by this plan 
Berlin is already partially rebuilt. Another capital city which 
is being re-planned is Stockholm, the lovely city of the North, 
where an international competition for the re-planning of the 
centre has just been held. A tribute has been paid by those 
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responsible for the competition to Mr. G. L. Pepler, the 
Hon. Secretary of the English Town Planning Institute, who 
is one of the two foreign judges asked to help in assessing the 
plans. 

London’s problem yet remains unsolved. With a popu- 
lation in Greater London double that of Berlin, nearly treble 
chat of Paris, eight times that of Rome, and four times that of 
Tokyo, it has been allowed to sprawl outwards without any 
proper plan. The basis of the original Roman plan of London 
can still be traced along the main roads, but no one can journey 
through the monotonous streets of South London, the hap- 
hazard growth of the West, the atrocious villadom of the 
North, or the marshy squalor in the East, without regretting 
that there was not enforced at the beginning of the industrial 
revolution, a general plan. In that case we should not have 
seen Covent Garden market allowed to remain in the centre 
of a shopping area. Shoreditch would not have been per- 
mitted to become a medley of small workshops and tenements 
with 97,000 persons living within one square mile. The waste 
of land involved in some of the speculative building in South 
London, with no provision made for children’s playgounds, or 
for open spaces, would have been prohibited a century ago. 

But on the whole during the last twenty years a great 
advance has taken place in London, largely owing to the fore- 
sight of the London County Council and the larger landowners. 
Admittedly mistakes have been, and are being made. The 
permission given last summer to raise one corner of Carlton 
House Terrace three storeys above the rest, apparently 
regardless of a general plan of reconstruction, is probably an 
example of an error of judgment. In spite of such mistakes 
anyone returning from a distant part of the Empire to London 
to-day and comparing it to the metropolis of Queen Victoria’s 
day, must be impressed with the marvellous improvements 
already carried out. Dr. Thomas Adams, on his return from 
the United States, has recognised the improvements that have 
been made since 1891, when Lord Rosebery wrote that he 
was ‘“‘ haunted” by the awfulness of London. Dr. Adams is 
one of the leading town-planners of the world, and recently 
made the following comparison :— 

‘ Star‘'ng the new century with comparative disadvantages, London 
appears tu me to have advanced more than any other great capitals, in 
its architecture, sanitation, provision for healthy home life, and control 
of new building in central areas. If compared with New York, the one 
larger commercial metropolis, we find that, whereas New York has 
spent vastly greater sums in rebuilding, it has been building itself much 


more out of scale, that is, with less co-ordination between building 
bulks and open spaces, than London.” 
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He drew special attention to the reconstruction of buildings 
around the Mansion House to meet modern needs, the im- 
provement of Houndsditch, Holborn, Kingsway and the 
Strand, the widening of Whitehall to 130 feet, the rebuilding 
on the two sides of Westminster Square opposite the House 
of Commons ; the first migration of a great public building to 
the South of the Thames, by the erection of the County Hall ; 
the development of the museum centre in Kensington, and 
the preservation of much of old Chelsea. 

Let us give credit where credit is due, and not be always 
abusing the rulers of London for mistakes. Sufficient recog- 
nition is not always given to the way, in spite of post-War 
difficulties, in which so much has been done in London to 
rebuild on modern lines and to provide healthy homes for our 
population. Perpetual criticism on the part of a group of 
town-planners has unfortunately given the impression that 
planning is a cranky idea, beloved by Socialists and quite 
divorced from practical facts. 

The truth is, of course, that no-one, except a visionary, 
can have any idea of rebuilding London so as to make it a 
new Jerusalem. But it is obvious that London is constantly 
being rebuilt, and we are faced with two alternatives. Shall 
we allow the new London to grow up without a plan on 
equally haphazard lines as those which have produced our 
decayed slums and our congested districts, or shall we prepare 
a plan, with due regard to industrial, commercial and housing 
interests ? During the next generation many thousands of 
offices and dwellings will have to be pulled down because they 
are worn out. It is only common-sense to avoid isolated re- 
building, which often causes further confusion because it is 
not part of a general plan of reconstruction. Provision must 
be made for traffic, light, and ventilation, and for lofty steel- 
cored buildings. It is wasteful to deal with isolated problems 
without a general plan. 

The battle of the bridges is a good example. How much 
hard cash in the preparation of designs, and what eloquence 
has been wasted over Charing Cross Bridge and Waterloo 
Bridge? Clearly the new arteries across the Thames will only 
add to our difficulties unless they are thought out with due 
regard to the approach roads and their probable costs, and to 
their effect upon traffic elsewhere. 

Similarly, the transformation which is taking place in the 
West End, where mansions are being converted into offices, 
may be right, or, on the other hand, it may simply result in 
the giving up of house-room and add to overcrowding. The 
relations between the needs of transport and the London 
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docks is another problem which ought to be thought out as a 
whole. 

The need to persuade the leaders of business and industry 
that the future development of Greater London is a matter of 
urgent concern to them, has never been properly pressed 
home. Whereas practically half a million pounds was given 
by business men in New York for the preparation of a planning 
report, the contribution in London upon the rates to-day for 
the plan for Greater London is less than at the rate of 1/100th 
of a penny in the pound. 

The Greater London Regional Planning Committee has 
done its best with very limited resources and in face of endless 
difficulties. It has been reduced in number to a member- 
ship of twenty-four, representing one hundred and twenty- 
six local authorities and seven County Councils. These local 
authorities are all entrenched with vested interests, and in 
some cases pull in different directions. Owing to the magni- 
tude of the problem and the variety of interests, the planning 
of London is still unfortunately behind that of Birmingham 
or Manchester. It has only an advisory committee, but the 
time may come when this will be given executive powers, 
although owing to our democratic system everything depends 
upon the backing of those in authority and upon the support 
of the constituent bodies. In any case, even as an advisory 
body, it can be very useful, and it is all to the good that, 
despite the urgent need for economy of public funds, it is to 
continue to survive. 

But those business men who are doubtful as to the wisdom 
of planning ahead might well study what has happened in 
East Kent, where there was a risk that the Garden of England 
would be spoilt owing to industrial activities in the coal- 
mines. But largely owing to the foresight of the late Lord 
Milner and the present Bishop of Chichester, Dr. G. K. Bell, 
who was at that time Dean of Canterbury, the East Kent 
Advisory Committee was formed. Although unexpected 
developments have occurred in East Kent the two reports 
already published have been valuable, and the beauties of 
the county have not been disfigured by the slag heaps and bad 
housing conditions which make such a town as Wigan a by- 
word. 

But in London, as in East Kent, the authorities are having 
to face the fact that conditions are rapidly changing. During 
the last 100 years the population of this country has rapidly 
expanded, and it has therefore become the habit of local 
authorities to expect that they must provide for more and 
more people. It has, however, been assumed in responsible 
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quarters that in all probability our population will be sta- 
tionary between 1940 and 1950. But this does not neces- 
sarily mean that there will be no expansion. There is also the 
factor of migration. The enormous influx of population into 
Greater London since 1921 has intensified the Metropolitan 
problem. 

We have also to consider what is happening in France to- 
day. Although the annual excess rate of births over deaths 
in France remains low compared with that of other countries, 
French cities are expanding. The French industrial fabric 
has been almost completely revived or reconstructed in the 
last twenty years, and great advances have been made, 
especially since 1925. Employers in the mining, metallur- 
gical, railway, rubber, textile and other industries have done 
a great deal to provide “‘ Cités Jardins ” well laid-out contain- 
ing small dwellings let at low rents. 

There has been a good deal of wild talk in certain quarters 
as to what the turn of the tide of population may mean in 
England, but its consequences certainly will not diminish the 
necessity for planning. 

It is necessary to emphasise that planners do not say that 
development will come, or that it must come, but rather : “‘ If 
development takes place, here is a framework!” In this 
country we have avoided the mistake made by certain towns 
in the United States and Germany where expensive roads 
have actually been made on new areas, and no houses have 
yet been erected. Clearly the immigration of industries in 
this country to the South of England, mainly of firms who 
supply goods for consumption, in order that they may be on 
the threshold of a market of a population of 8,000,000, makes 
it all the more important to have a skeleton plan ready. 

Town-planners claim that they can do something to control 
expansion, now that Parliament has granted them some of the 
powers for which they ask, and that by their expert training 
they can foresee, by the study of present tendencies, the 
probable future direction of building, transport and general 
development. Critics, of course, smile and declare that town- 
planners are neither prophets to foretell the future, not magi- 
cians to govern economic laws. Whatever the truth between 
these two schools, commonsense must show that it will be 
wise that London should either grow, or else dwindle in size, 
according to a pre-determined plan, which can be altered to 
suit new circumstances as they arise. 

The great landlords of the past, the Bedfords and the 
Westminsters and others, have given us our rich heritage of 
London’s squares. Public and private enterprise guided, 
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and in some cases hampered, by Building Acts and local bye- 
laws have already rebuilt in the last hundred years much of 
old London, and are daily building in green fields in the 
suburbs. Our duty to the future, as the King said at the 
opening of Lambeth Bridge last year, is to “‘ guide and control.” 
His Majesty put guidance before control, which is the true 
order of planning. Guidance is required with the planning of 
the surroundings of the University of London site in Blooms- 
bury, for the future reconstruction of the overcrowded tene- 
ments in such boroughs as Paddington and Shoreditch ; for 
the use for industrial purposes of the land now being wasted 
along the Thames-side ; and for the demolition of the out-of- 
date Victorian mansions in Kensington and workshops in the 
East End which are hopelessly inconvenient and uneconomical. 
Pulling down and putting up are inevitable. Under the new 
Act changes can be carried out according to a planning scheme 
prepared by the Common Council of the City of London for the 
City ; by the L.C.C. for the County of London; or by the 
Council of a County Borough, non-Metropolitan Borough, 
Urban and Rural District. It must be recognised that a 
plan does not mean the immediate expenditure of money, but 
rather indicates when, and in what relative order, expenditure 
will be required. 

But all the lectures and articles on planning will be merely 
beating the air unless the business men are convinced that 
planning is essential for prosperity, and accordingly those 
who are applying their brains and experience to the problem 
will have to devote more study to the industrial and com- 
mercial aspects. 

This year occurs a turning point in London’s develop- 
ment for the Greater London Regional Planning Committee 
has been re-organised and starts afresh. Much depends upon 
the way it starts its operations, and whether dull statistics and 
dreamy ideals can be translated into life and colour. The 
Committee will be immensely strengthened if those responsible 
are able to secure the co-operation of representatives of indus- 
try and estate development, and possibly some of these might 
be co-opted on to the Committee as is permissible under the 
new Act. If any real headway is to be made the public must 
be convinced that planning is practical. Probably a new 
presentation of the case is necessary, and the Town-Planning 
Institute might well organise an educational campaign. At 
present there is much ignorance and even more prejudice, and 
this can only be dispelled by educational work, so that the re- 
planning of London in the future may be carried out with 
public support and understanding. X. 
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It so happens that present political circumstances, in pointing 
out the dangers with which European peace is threatened 
by the turbulence of certain nations, make the uneasiness of 
France readily understandable. It also happens that this 
year, in celebrating with great pomp the tercentenary of the 
birth of Marshal Vauban, France is using an opportunity 
to justify to the world her habitual anxiety about security. 
It is the fact that Marshal Vauban, the collaborator of Louis 
XIV, in the same sense as were Colbert, Louvois and Turenne, 
was the great designer and strengthener of the natural 
frontiers that separate France from turbulent neighbours. 
To study his work would be nothing less than to make a 
circular tour of France—from Dunkirk to Dunkirk—by way 
of Flanders, Alsace, Jena, the Alps, the Mediterranean, the 
Pyrenees, the Channel and the North Sea. The strongholds 
constructed by Vauban would form the stages of the tour. 
In moving from one to another one would come to understand 
better the ancient dream of the Capetian monarchy, which 
sought to give France her natural frontiers. But this line 
of defence—which, without Vauban, would have remained 
a dream, even if the conquests of the Royal régime had ever 
reached it—was punctuated by him with the necessary 
supports. Across the great natural ways of penetration he 
drew the bolts that were needed in the places where they were 
required. Along that great French Chinese wall, or behind 
it, he attached masonry works, dug ditches, rounded bastions, 
opened the tenailles—in a word, closed the gate. On ne 
passe pas. One does not enter France as one walks into 
a bazaar. 

By modelling the boundary of his country in a fashion 
so firm, so authoritative, so well designed that his work holds 
good to this day, at any rate in many of its parts, he gave 
monumental reality to the national entity known as France. 
Vauban expressed this national abstraction in a set of pictures 
which one can study with the map. He acted as a painter 
does who out of a natural scene makes a landscape. There 
is a landscape a4 la Vauban, as characteristic in its type as 
a landscape by Claude le Lorrain: great horizontal lines, 
sloping walls of strongly constructed stonework, a postern, 
@ monumental gate, a demi-lune, on which our generation 
has sometimes planted a wireless telegraphic aerial, after the 
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manner of a semaphore ; still water filling the deep ditches, 
trees bending their heads above—there you have, more or 
less, the elements of this military landscape, a landscape 
which once was harsher, more rigid, more geometrical in 
aspect, but to which the high grass, the century-old trees, 
the yellow lichen over the stone have gradually communicated 
a greater suavity. The great master of French fortification 
created these landscapes, to the number of several hundreds, 
all round his country. They are easily recognized. One 
may inspect them, without leaving Paris, by visiting the 
exhibition in the Hotel des Invalides, open during the months 
of May and June, which is part of the Vauban tercentenary 
festivities. There are to be seen the valuable collection of 
plans in relief, carried out according to the emplacements 
constructed by Vauban or, in the same spirit, by his 
successors. 

The question whether it follows that there is a true 
Vauban architecture has been much debated. Vauban 
himself, like most engineers, prided himself on a gift for 
drawing. In reality it may be taken as certain that he was 
acquainted with engineering design and was not ignorant 
of the principles by which the engineer has to be guided 
when he builds a stronghold. But, in all that, the spirit of 
geometry had greater influence than that of art, and what 
architects call ‘“ composition ’’ took second place to “ organi- 
zation.”’ This architecture is of the same order as that of a 
bridge, a silo, a factory ; in short, of any building in which 
utility is the prime consideration. It is otherwise when it is 
a question of impressing on buildings, even of a utilitarian 
nature, a character of monumental beauty: for then the 
arguments in favour of proportion, of a fine and subtle sense 
of the relation of the various dimensions, have their influence. 
The collaborators of Louis XIV, like the monarch himself, 
showed a desire to create majestic dignity even in the least 
of edifices. It was, one may say, the architectural advertise- 
ment of Royalty, and it is possible to look upon the palace 
and gardens of Versailles as a sort of publicity poster, and a 
sensational one, of Louis XIV himself. 

Vauban felt the influence of his time as did his contem- 
poraries. He also wished to give to his works, restricted and 
technical though their object was, an air of sumptuousness 
in the Louis Quatorze manner. One or more monumental, 
decorative gateways, constitute the approach to almost 
every one of his fortifications. Everyone will remember the 
admirable gate at Neu-Brisach, in Alsace, and that at Lille, 
in Flanders; but the design of the Neu-Brisach gate—I 
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speak of the one known as the Porte de France, since the 
Porte de Strasbourg was destroyed by the Germans during 
their occupation—bears the visa of Mansart, with the date 
November 21, 1699. Many other examples may be found 
of Vauban’s collaboration with architects (and not with 
minor architects) in erecting those parts that were intended to 
underline the significance of a military building. For the 
rest of his great work one should, I think, regard Vauban’s 
design as the conclusion, the graphic record, of a discussion 
between engineers, or as we should now say, between officers 
of the corps of engineers on the combes de niveau. Vauban 
would be supplied, I imagine, with maps of the spot, would 
study the situation, trace a line, take a decision. In such a 
case as that design might arise from geographical necessity. 
If we add to that the kind of professional taste which makes 
an engineer—or an architect for that matter—prefer a canal 
to a river, you see how he worked. From this point of view 
the Rh6éne-Rhine canal, which includes a straight stretch of 
50 kilometres, is thought a masterpiece. 

But Vauban’s work was not limited to military engineering. 
It is clear from what preceded, and also from what emerged 
out of the lessons of the last War, that modern military art, 
in fortification, as in strategy and tactics, is linked up with 
a mass of purely civilian matters. The necessity of trans- 
porting troops from one quarter to another, of billeting them, 
of providing them with food, munitions and equipment, 
forces an engineer like Vauban to become a kind of town 
planner and architect. In fortifying Neu-Brisach he traces 
out a town according to the classic plan of the time, the 
chess-board cut by transversal lines, similar to that of the 
Roman camps, Roman cities and the bastides of the Middle 
Ages. Along the streets he builds houses, a town hall, a 
church in the contemporary style; and at the entrance he 
raises 2 monumental gateway. Similarly, at Mont-Dauphin, 
that fortress erected by him on the right bank of the Guil, 
in the Alps, in order to complete the system of Briangon and 
Embrun, he preconizes inside the ramparts a district, the 
streets of which are marked out, but the houses of which 
have not been built, since this town never had more than 
400 inhabitants. Vauban’s prevision, on this point, was 
mistaken, which would seem to prove that there is a nuance 
between the understanding of things of war and of peace. 
And yet Vauban’s intelligence extended to both. 

There was in Vauban a man attentive to the miseries and 
the economics of his day. The manner in which, during a 
campaign, he thinks of the sufferings of the officer and the 
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soldiers, and seeks to avoid wasteful bloodshed ; the attentive 
care with which he surrounds the opening of the trench and 
the conduct of a siege, so as to spare the lives of the human 
beings placed under his command ; his pride, once the operation 
has been brought to a successful end, in having suffered few 
losses ; in brief, the ardent love of his fellow creatures comes 
to him, no doubt, from a childhood passed largely among 
the humble, whose misery he describes in his account of the 
Généralité de Vézelay. Vézelay is very near to his native 
- Morvan, where he stayed till he was 17, whither he returned 
to choose a worthy home, the Chateau of Bazoches, and 
whither he desired that his remains should rest, in the church 
of Bazoches itself. 

Listen to what he says of the condition of the people :— 

“The so-called humble people live only on bread made from a 
mixture of barley and oats, from which they do not even remove the 
bran, with the result that in the case of some bread you may lift it 
by the oaten straws with which it is mixed. They also eat bad fruit, 
mainly wild, and a few potherbs from their gardens, boiled in water 
with a little walnut oil or turnips. It is only the better-to-do who 
eat bread made of rye mixed with barley and wheat. The wines there 
are mediocre and have an earthy flavour that makes them unpleasant. 

(This is the granite, not the chalk country.) The common people 

rarely drink wine, they eat meat not thrice a year, and use little salt. 

It is not surprising that people so ill-nourished have so little strength ; 

and to that, it must be added, what they suffer through lack of clothing 

contributes much, for three-quarters of them are clad, summer and 
winter alike, in nothing but half-rotten, torn linen, and shod with 
sabots in which their feet are bare all through the year... .” 
Do we not seem to recognize here the terrible accents of La 
Bruyere, in his famous page on the peasants ? 

If one had the leisure to analyse that description of the 
Généralité of Vézelay, from which I have taken a passage so 
different from what one is accustomed to read in memoirs 
of the century of Louis XIV, one would discern in it a model 
of economic study. It is distasteful to use, of Vauban, so 
frank, so direct, so upright, the word ‘‘ economist ”’ which, 
like that of “‘ expert,’ has been rather discredited by pre- 
tentious and hazardous valuations. Just as the contem- 
poraries of Louis XIV suffered from those who were then 
called the ‘ directors of conscience,’ who Moliére attacked 
in his “ Tartuffe,” so the modern world is at grips with that 
formidable being whom we call the expert or the economist, 
and to whom the novels of Balzac attribute a special bearing 
in clothes, beard and language. 

In two circumstances of his life, at least, Vauban exhibited 
a discernment that merited a better fate and would have 
saved France many disasters. One was the revocation of 
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the Edict of Nantes. This stout-hearted burgundian who 
had no more fear of courts than of shells, saw the light in 
that deplorable affair. 

“This project,’ he wrote, ‘so pious, so learned and so just, whose 
application seemed possible, far from producing the effect that might 
have been expected, has caused, and may still cause, an infinity of 
evils very harmful to the State. Those that it has caused already are : 
(1) The desertion of between 80,000 and 100,000 persons of every 
condition, who have gone from the kingdom, taking with them more 
than thirty million livres of ready money ; (2) the loss of our particular 
arts and manufactures, for the most part unknown to foreigners, 
which formerly attracted to France a very considerable amount of 
money from all the countries of Europe; (3) the ruin of our 
commerce ; (4) the enlargement of enemy fleets by 8,000 or 9,000 
of the best sailors in the kingdom ; and (5) of their armies by 500 to 
600 officers and 10,000 to 12,000 soldiers, much more inured to war 
than their own, as they made only too evident on the occasions that 
have arisen to pit themselves against us.” 

He showed the same clear vision in the Dime Royale. 
We know how, in that admirable book, written at the end of 
his career and enriched with all the experience of a life 
devoted to the public good, Vauban denounces the evils that 
menace the kingdom at the end of Louis XIV’s reign and that 
call for an urgent reform of the State: King and Ministers 
floundering aimlessly; the detested traitants, or revenue 
farmers, making their profits out of disorder: misery at 
home ; repeated disasters abroad ; in that desperate struggle 
everything that can is turned into money, but France, at her 
last gasp, now yields but a sterile sweat; the taxes bring 
in nothing, the farms ruined by successive price-cutting, 
the gabelles by illicit salt trade ; the circulation of money is 
hampered by commercial failure, by false coinage, by the 
variation of rates of exchange, which takes out of the country 
more than half its currency ; everything speaks of bankruptcy. 

But Vauban’s voice is not listened to. The Council 
condemns the Dime Royale; the copies of it are seized and 
torn up. Vauban, on learning of the condemnation pro- 
nounced against his book and the proceedings of which he 
was himself the subject, fell into profound dejection. Fever 
seized him, and he died in Paris on March 20, 1707, after 
six days of illness, in the arms of his son-in-law, Mesgrigny 
(through whom his line descended) in his hotel in that Rue 
Saint-Vincent, the site of which is marked by No. 196, 
Rue de Rivoli. 

To-day his heart lies in the Invalides, beside Napoleon’s 
Tomb, and France is celebrating his tercentenary. She has 
learned the lesson of the frontier. May she learn that of 
the Dime Royale ! LEANDRE VAILLAT. 


THE VISION OF ANIMALS 


THERE can be little doubt that the powers of vision possessed 
by beasts and birds constitute a question that revolves not 
so much upon extensive range and sharpness of definition 
as upon the animal’s ability to comprehend or classify the 
visible. For the most part, there is every apparent reason for 
assuming that the wild creature regards the illimitable pageant 
of life and colour that surrounds it with eyes which, like those 
of a young child, “ seeing, see not,” or, in other words, appre- 
hend little of the universal phenomena apart from those 
features with which it is immediately concerned. 

It is sufficiently obvious that in the case of beasts, vision 
by no means represents the sense upon which such animals 
mainly depend, either for purposes of self-preservation, or 
when in pursuit of their natural game. Or perhaps it would 
be more correct to suggest that of all its senses sight to the 
beast is least indispensable. A short-sighted animal would 
not be reduced to the same helpless condition as that of one 
who lacked the use of nose or ear. Both in the domesticated 
and wild state one occasionally comes across animals that 
have been deprived of sight by accident or illness. In such 
cases the formidable defect appears to restrict the normal 
activities of the animal to an extent far less than might 
naturally have been supposed. It is probable, of course, that 
the loss of one sense is accompanied by a corresponding acces- 
sion of additional keenness in others, but this supposition 
does not satisfactorily dispose of the question. 

According to old records, the scientist Spallanzi once 
made some revoltingly cruel but admittedly interesting 
experiments with bats which he blinded for the purpose. 
Quoting from one account published many years ago: 

“In spite of the mutilation, the unfortunate little creatures con- 
tinued quite lively, and flew about as well as those which still retained 
their eyes; they did not strike against the walls of the room or the 
objects in it, avoided a stick held up before them, and showed a greater 


desire to keep out of the way of a cat or the hand of a man than to 
escape contact with inanimate objects.” 


A later extract reads as follows: 


“In a garden a sort of cage was prepared with nets, and from its 
top sixteen strings were allowed to hang down. Two bats were intro- 
duced into this enclosure, the one blinded, the other with its eyes perfect. 
Both flew about freely, never touching the strings with more than the 
tips of the wings. Finally the blind bat discovered that the meshes of 
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the enclosing net were large enough for it to get through, and made 
its escape..... In a room containing numerous branches of trees 
or in which silk threads, stretched by small weights, were suspended 
from the ceiling, the bats, though blinded, avoided all these obstacles.” 


It is worthy of remark that diurnal birds, when disturbed 
from their roosting-places at midnight, evince little difficulty 
in steering a course through the entanglement of branches 
that envelops them, while dogs, again, seem equally capable 
of hunting through the thickest cover in darkness or daylight. 
Defective light, indeed, affects an animal very little—the 
nocturnal activities of largely diurnal creatures such as 
rabbits or deer afford proof of this—and from the circumstance 
one must infer either that the eye of bird or beast more readily 
adapts itself to existing conditions than the human organ, 
or that the creature’s movements are mainly regulated by 
other senses. 

Upon the whole, birds would certainly seem to be keener- 
sighted than beasts. At the same time, it is clear that animal 
vision, whether among feathered or four-footed creatures, for 
the most part lacks the ability to discriminate, but whether 
this is primarily due to a defective sense or to limited imagin- 
ation must remain a debatable point. However that may be, 
the normal animal, when guided by eye alone, seems curiously 
unable to distinguish between animate and inanimate objects 
so long as they remain motionless. Upon numerous occasions 
when sitting or standing perfectly still—as often as not in 
bold relief against an open background—lI have subjected 
myself to the minute inspection of wild creatures which seemed 
completely puzzled as to my identity. Stoats, hares, badgers, 
and even foxes upon various occasions have proved unable to 
distinguish a motionless human figure from a log or rock, 
though, needless to add, such experiments are only possible 
when the direction of the wind is favourable, one sniff being 
sufficient to warn the animal of its real or imaginary danger. 

When in doubt, or when unable to trust the testimony of 
its eyes, the wild beast has instant recourse to its sensitive 
nostrils, with which it flairs the breeze repeatedly. Scent 
undoubtedly constitutes its principal guide, and, failing the 
testimony of this infinitely delicate faculty, it looks for 
movement upon the part of the suspected object. Its complete 
inability to discriminate is further evidenced by the fact that 
almost any moving substance, as long as it is unfamiliar, 
proves equally alarming to a wild creature. A bird is quite 
as much scared by a fluttering ribbon or a paper windmill as 
by an active human enemy. A scarecrow that is useless upon 
a still day may become singularly effective—unless the birds 
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are thoroughly accustomed to it—when a stiff breeze keeps its 
ragged extremities in perpetual motion. 

The case of the conventional scarecrow—or, rather, the 
attitude of birds towards it—is sufficiently curious to warrant 
closer attention, since reasonable doubt might be expressed 
as to whether the grotesque representation of a human form 
actually conveys to the avian mind any idea of resemblance. 
It is probably that the birds merely recognise an object 
foreign to the landscape and constituting, therefore, a possible 
source of danger. The realisation that it is inanimate, and 
consequently harmless, is doubtless eventually reached by 
processes that have no direct bearing upon conclusions drawn 
from visible points of difference. 

The secret of the ease with which animal vision may be 
deceived probably lies in its inability to detect points of 
difference rather than resemblance. There is a subtle distinc- 
tion between the state of being deluded by the accuracy of a 
representation and failure to detect its deficiencies. The 
former necessitates a critical, even though ineffectual survey 
of the disguise ; the latter mere mental inability to perceive 
imperfections. Take, by way of example, the stereotyped 
stalking-horse frequently employed by sportsmen for the 
purpose of circumventing wild fowl. The most unsophisticated 
child would detect the imitation at a glance, yet it serves to 
outwit the wild birds of the shore, infinitely wary as they are, 
and keen to observe and interpret the slightest movement 
upon sea or land that suggests danger from human or natural 
agency. 

Yet here again there becomes apparent one of the many 
strange discrepancies which confront the student of natural 
history at every turn. The unpractised eye of the human 
child instantly comprehends the numerous points of distinc- 
tion between the inanimate scarecrow and the human figure, 
between the stalking-horse and the living quadruped. The 
intensely vigilant bird, upon the other hand, is incapable of 
such discrimination, yet were the human and the avian vision 
submitted to a stringent test of actual capacity, which in its 
own natural sphere would prove the keener? Certainly, no 
human eye could detect the movements of the grasshopper, 
so clearly visible to the kestrel hovering sixty or seventy feet 
above ground. One can scarcely conceive the clarity of vision 
that enables the rook, though not even within sight of the 
agriculturist, to detect the surplus oats littered upon the 
newly-sown field, or the thin and scarcely perceptible green 
hairs of the wheat when first thrust above the soil. So far as 
can be ascertained, neither rook nor wood-pigeon may he in 
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the habit of passing within a mile of the enclosure in which 
its favourite crop has been planted, nor could the human 
vision detect any peculiarity that from a distance distin- 
guishes the young blades of one crop from those of another, 
but the moment it attains perfection from the bird’s point of 
view it is assailed by hungry flocks appearing as if from 
nowhere. 

In this connection one cannot overlook the grim case 
of the rapacious bird that detects the dead or dying animal 
from an almost incredible distance or height. The soaring 
vulture or raven may be nothing more than a scarcely visible 
speck in the steel-blue dome of the sky, and one naturally 
imagines that in the vast field of vision that it commands so 
inconspicuous an object as a carcase lying among rocks or 
vegetation with which its colouring assimilates perfectly 
must be indiscernible. Yet the cold, calculating eye of the 
robber bird, peering down from that vast height, not only 
distinguishes between the living and the dead, but between 
the healthy and the sickly, the active and the disabled ; the 
cogent reason being that it recognizes, through instinct, the 
indications for which it maintains such sinister vigil. 

All considered, one is brought almost inevitably to the 
following conclusion : That the majority of birds are endowed 
with penetrating vision is unquestionable, but the ability to 
discriminate is limited to situations and exigencies with which 
their mental faculties are capable of dealing. 

For instance, it seems unreasonable to assume for an instant 
that a bird when in full flight is incapable of perceiving so 
apparent an obstacle as wire-netting, or a line of telegraph 
wires stretched full across its course. As often as not the 
obstruction is clearly silhouetted, either against the open sky 
or a dark background of greenery, yet the frequency with 
which aerial passengers dash headlong against such barriers 
is nothing short of astonishing. Workmen employed upon 
the Southern Railway at a point where it traverses some high 
ground lying between Dartmoor and Exmoor obtain a 
regular supply of golden plover during the winter months. 
The birds, passing from one tract of moorland to the other, 
frequently alight upon any suitable land that intervenes. 
Since they fly low in consequence, the wires alongside the 
railway line constitute a veritable death-trap that takes a 
heavy toll of the feathered companies. 

Rabbits display a similar inability to detect a net spread 
across a hole or run-way. Whether the obstacle is conspicuous 
or the reverse, whether the net is constructed of bright- 
coloured twine or of some texture that assimilates with the 
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coarse grasses, matters little. The animal makes no apparent 
effort to avoid the obstruction which is obvious enough to a 
human eye thirty or forty yards away. In each case, of 
course, the explanation is simple. Wires and net being 
entirely artificial products, do not figure in the mental vision 
of bird or beast as representing dangers against which it 
must be prepared. Natural impediments they anticipate and 
avoid instinctively, but anything foreign to the wild land- 
scape, unless sufficiently opaque to obscure the view, is not 
recognised in the light of a menace. 

Not long ago the question was seriously raised in the 
sporting papers as to whether animals can see through glass, 
Here, again, it seems needless to remark that their ability 
in this respect is obvious and unchallengeable, precisely 
resembling that of human beings. A bird that has found its 
way into a room or a conservatory obtains an only too clear 
impression of the free world, access to which is debarred by 
the intervening panes. Of the transparency of the glass, so 
far as the bird is concerned, there can be no doubt. Its 
inability lies in the complete failure to recognise the barrier. 
From without, it is, of course, baffled by the reflection, as a 
man would be, and in this connection some interesting points 
arise. 

Birds do not crash into every glass-covered aperture, but 
everyone must be familiar with some big window, or perhaps 
glazed door, which appears to possess a fatal attraction for 
the feathered race in general. There is a certain large bow 
window fronting an extensive green valley in North Devon 
which has probably caused destruction to as many birds as 
any other in the country. The casualty list is long and varied, 
but the principal victims have been partridges, the reason 
for the latter circumstance being found in the fact that the 
house is situated between two cultivated ridges full in the line 
of flight taken by coveys crossing the intervening valley. 
The broad and concave surface of the glass scintillating under 
the sun’s rays, dazzles approaching birds and causes them to 
head straight for the light. Then, as close proximity dispels 
the illusion, they are confronted with the bewildering pano- 
rama of landscape mirrored upon the bright surface. Appar- 
ently bereft of all sense of locality or direction, they hurtle 
straight onwards—to catastrophe. 

One may rest assured that were that window removed 
and replaced by an oil painting of corresponding size faithfully 
depicting the scene that it confronts, not a bird would be 
deceived by the representation. Before it there would merely 
stretch a sheet of canvas aS opaque as a brick wall, and it 
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would be no more likely to crash into the one obstacle than 
the other. 

Then why, one naturally wonders, is the avian eye so 
easily deceived by reflection, when representation equally 
realistic conveys nothing to its conscious brain? Why is a 
bird—or, for that matter, a dog—attracted by its own reflec- 
tion, even to the point of actual attack at times, when a life- 
size painting of itself or another of its kind would arouse no 
interest ? The answer surely lies once more in that magic 
quality, movement. The reflection records every turn of the 
animal’s own body, the stir of the leaves in the wind, every- 
thing indeed that suggests life and reality with sufficient 
vividness to deceive an animal at first glance, although the 
more intelligent soon discover and seldom repeat the mistake. 

Referring again to conventional beliefs, there is a curious 
idea, entertained even by intelligent people, that the eye of 
an animal such as a horse or an elephant, for example, pos- 
sesses magnifying propensities. Otherwise, it is argued, these 
powerful animals would never submit to the domination of 
creatures so infinitely weaker than themselves as mankind. 
Under no circumstances, however, could so fantastic a sup- 
position meet the case, for were animal vision indeed disposed 
to enlarge, the distortion would apply equally to all objects 
within view. Other beasts would assume the same magnified 
proportions, and the disparity in size between man and 
animal become equally apparent. Actually, it amounts to 
nothing more than another instance illustrating the complete 
absence of any comparative sense, and the ascendancy of 
mind over matter. 

Naturalists of all time have been subject to a common 
failing. While in many instances much labour and thought 
have been expended upon the endeavour to establish the 
fictitious, questions of real interest have frequently been 
overlooked. One point especially in connection with animal 
vision certainly invites closer attention. That beasts possess 
the faculty of perceiving alien bodies or substances that are 
invisible to the human eye is apparent to anyone who has 
closely studied animal behaviour. In dealing with this subject, 
however, numerous questions arise, and one hesitates to 
embark upon waters the depth of which as yet remains 
unsounded to all practical intents and purposes. 


DovaLas GORDON. 


THE LAST DAY OF WINDSOR FOREST 


The original MS. of the following paper was extant among the MS. 
remains of the author, Thomas Love Peacock, and was the only one of 
them absolutely complete and ready for publication. It appeared in 
the National Review in 1887. 

Apart from the literary merit of the paper, and its interest as a 
record of forgotten circumstances, it is a fitting conclusion to the 
literary life of the veteran author, ending it where it may be said to 
have begun. Peacock’s first and only school had been at Englefield 
Green, on the Verge of Windsor Forest, and there he imbibed that love 
for river and sylvan scenery in general, and for that of the Thames and 
Windsor in particular, which colours nearly all his writings. 


Many of my younger, and some of my maturer years, were 
passed on the borders of Windsor Forest. I was early given 
to long walks and rural explorations, and there was scarcely a 
spot of the Park or the Forest with which I was not intimately 
acquainted. There were two very different scenes to which I 
was especially attached: Virginia Water, and a dell near 
Winkfield Plain. 

The bank of Virginia Water which the public enter from 
the Wheatsheaf Inn, is bordered, between the cascade to the 
left and the iron gates to the right, by groves of trees, which, 
with the exception of a few old ones near the water, have 
grown up within my memory. They were planted by George 
the Third, and the entire space was called the King’s Plan- 
tation. Perhaps they were more beautiful in an earlier stage 
than they are now; or I may so think and feel, through the 
general preference of the past to the present, which seems 
inseparable from old age. In my first acquaintance with the 
place, and for some years subsequently, sitting in the large 
upper room of the Inn, I could look on the cascade and the 
expanse of the lake, which have long been masked by trees. 

Virginia Water was always open to the public, through the 
Wheatsheaf Inn, except during the Regency and reign of 
George the Fourth, who not only shut up the grounds, but 
enclosed them, where they were open to a road, with higher 
fences than even the outside passengers of stage-coaches 
could look over, that he might be invisible in his punt, while 
fishing on the lake. William the Fourth lowered the fences, 
and re-opened the old access. 

While George the Third was king, Virginia Water was a 
very solitary place. I have been there day after day, without 
seeing another visitor. Now it has many visitors. It is a 
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source of great enjoyment to many, though no longer suitable 
to Les Reveries d'un Promeneur Solitaire. 

A still more solitary spot, which had especial charms for 
me, was the deep forest dell already mentioned, on the borders 
of Winkfield Plain. This dell, I think, had the name of the 
Bourne ; but I always called it the Dingle. In the bottom 
was a watercourse, which was a stream only in times of 
continuous rain. Old trees clothed it on both sides to the 
summit, and it was a favourite resort of deer. I was a witness 
of their banishment from their forest haunts. The dell itself 
remained some time unchanged ; but I have not seen it since 
1815, when I frequently visited it in company with Shelley, 
during his residence at Bishopsgate, on the eastern side of the 
Park. I do not know what changes it may have since under- 
gone. Not much, perhaps, being now a portion of the Park. 
But many portions of the Park and its vicinity, as well as of 
the immediate neighbourhood of Windsor, which were then 
open to the public, have ceased to be so, and such may be the 
case with this. I have never ventured to ascertain the point. 
In all the portions of the old forest, which were distributed in 
private allotments, I know what to expect. 

I shrink from the ghosts of my old associations in scenery, 
and never, if I can help it, revisit an enclosed locality with 
which I have been familiar in its openness. 

Wordsworth would not visit Yarrow, because he feared to 
disappoint his imagination :— 

Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown ! 
It must, or we shall rue it : 
We have a vision of our own, 
Ah ! why should we undo it ? 
The treasured dreams of times long past ; 
We'll keep them, winsome Marrow ! 
For when we’re there, although ’tis fair, 
*T will be another Yarrow. * 


Yet when he afterwards visited it, though it was not what 
he had dreamed, he still found it beautiful, and rejoiced in 
having seen it :— 


The vapours linger round the heights, 
They melt, and soon must vanish ; 
One hour is theirs, nor more is mine 
Sad thought which I would banish, 
But that I know, where’er I go, 
Thy genuine image, Yarrow ! 
Will dwell with me to heighten joy 
And cheer my mind in sorrow.t 


* Yarrow Unvisited. 
t Yarrow Visited. 
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He found compensation in the reality for the difference of 
the imagined scene ; but there is no such compensation for the 
disappointments of memory; and where—in the place of 
scenes of youth, where we have wandered under antique 
trees, through groves and glades, through bushes and under. 
wood, among fern, and foxglove, and bounding deer ; where, 
perhaps, every “ minutest circumstance of place’ has been 
not only “as a friend ”’ in itself, but has recalled some asso- 
ciation of early friendship, or youthful love—we can only pass 
between high fences and dusty roads ; I think it best to avoid 
the sight of the reality, and to make the best of cherishing at a 
distance 


The memory of what has been, 
And never more will be.—Wordsworth. 


I do not express, or imply, any opinion on the general 
utility of enclosures. For the most part, they illustrate the 
Scriptural maxim : “ To him that hath much, much shall be 
given ; and from him that hath little, shall be taken away 
even the little he hath.” They are like most events in this 
world, ‘“‘ Good to some, bad to others, and indifferent to the 
majority.” They are good to the land-owner, who gets an 
addition to his land; they are bad to the poor parishioner, 
who loses his rights of common ; they are bad to the lover of 
rural walks, for whom footpaths are annihilated ; they are 
bad to those for whom the scenes of their youth are blotted 
from the face of the world. These last are of no account in 
ledger balances, which profess to demonstrate that the loss 
of the poor is more than counterbalanced by the gain of the 
rich ; that the aggregate gain is the gain of the community ; 
and that all matters of taste and feeling are fitly represented 
by a cypher. So be it. 

George the Fourth’s exclusions and high fences had not, 
however, effectually secured to him the secrecy he desired. 
On an eminence outside of the Royal grounds, stood, and 
still stands, in the midst of a pine-grove, a tower, which from 
its form was commonly called the Clock-Case. This tower, 
and the land round it, had been sold for a small sum, as a lot 
in a sale of Crown Lands. The tower was in two or three 
storeys, and was inhabited by a poor family, who had a 
telescope, supplied, most probably, by the new proprietor, on 
the platform of the roof, which rose high above the trees, and 
commanded an extensive view of the lake. This tower and 
its grounds became a place of great resort for pic-nic parties, 
and visitors of all kinds, who kept up a perpetual succession 
at the telescope, while the Royal Angler and his fair com- 
panion were fishing. This became an intolerable nuisance to 
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the would-be recluse. He set on foot a negotiation for re- 
purchasing the Clock-Case. The sum demanded was many 
times the multiple of the purchase money. The demand was 
for some time resisted, but the proprietor was inflexible. 
The sum required was paid, the property reverted to the 
Crown, and the public were shut out from the Clock-Case and 
its territory. When William the Fourth succeeded, this 
story was told to him, and he said : “‘ A good place for a view, 
is it? I will put an old couple into it, and give them a 
telescope ’ ; which was done without loss of time. I saw and 
conversed with this old couple, and looked through their 
telescope. 

About the same time, William the Fourth was sitting one 
Sunday evening in a window of Windsor Castle, when the 
terrace was thronged with people. A heavy rain came on, 
and the people ran in all directions. He said to someone 
near him, ‘‘ This is the strangest thing I ever saw: so many 
English people, without an umbrella among them.” He was 
told that by order of his late Majesty, umbrellas were pro- 
hibited on the terrace. ‘‘ Then,” he said, “‘ let the prohibition 
be immediately withdrawn.” 

In the early days of his reign he was fond of walking about, 
not only in Windsor, but in London. It pleased him to be 
among the people. In one of his walks he noticed in Windsor 
Little Park, a board with an inscription by which all persons 
were “ordered” to keep the footpath. He desired that 
“requested” might be substituted. He was told that 
“requested ” would not be attended to. He said: “ If they 
will not attend to ‘ requested,’ that is their affair ; I will not 
have ‘ ordered.’ ” 

A most good-natured, kind-hearted gentleman was Wil- 
liam the Fourth ; but to record the many instances of good 
feeling in his sayings and doings, which came within my 
knowledge, would be foreign to the purpose of the present 
paper. 

The Act for the enclosure of Windsor Forest contained the 
following clause — 


Winpsor Forsst, 53rd Geo. III, cap. 158. 

LXIV.—And be it further enacted, that from and after the first 
day of July one thousand eight hundred and fourteen, all and singular 
the Lands, Tenements and Hereditaments within the said respective 
Parishes and Liberties (save and except such Parts thereof respectively 
as are now or shall or may become vested in His Majesty, or any Person 
or Persons in Trust for Him by virtue hereof) shall be, and the same is 
and are hereby, disafforested to all Intents and Purposes whatsoever ; 
and that from thenceforth no Person or Persons shall be questioned or 
liable to any Pain, Penalty or Punishment for hunting, coursing, killing, 
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destroying or taking any Deer whatsoever within the same, save and 
except within such Part or Parts thereof (if any) as shall be enclosed 
with Pales and kept for a Park or Parks by the Owners, Lessees, or 
Tenants thereof. 


There can be little doubt that the exception in favour of 
the Crown was intended to apply to all the provisions of the 
clause ; but it was held by Counsel learned in the law that it 
applied to the first half only, and that after the specified day 
it was lawful to kill deer in any portion of the old forest not 
enclosed with pales, whether such portion had or had not been 
vested in the Crown. The Crown allotment had been left 
as it was. 

Armed with this opinion, a farmer of Water Oakley, whose 
real name I have forgotten, in his assumed name, calling 
himself Robin Hood, and taking with him two of his men, 
whom he called Scarlet and Little John, sallied forth daily 
into the forest to kill the King’s deer, and returned home 
every evening loaded with spoil. 

Lord Harcourt, who was then Deputy Ranger of the 
Forest, and discharged all the duties of superintendence (for 
the Ranger, who was a Royal Highness, of course, did nothing), 
went forth also, as the representative of Majesty, to put down 
these audacious trespassers. In my forest rambles I was a 
witness to some of their altercations : Lord Harcourt threaten- 
ing to ruin Robin Hood by process in the Court of Exchequer ; 
Robin Hood setting him at defiance, flourishing the Act of 
Parliament, and saying, “‘ My Lord, if you don’t know how to 
make Acts of Parliament, I'll teach you.” 

One day I was walking towards the Dingle, when I met a 
man with a gun, who asked me if I had seen Robin Hood? I 
said I had just seen him at a little distance in discussion with 
Lord Harcourt, who was on horse-back, Robin Hood being 
on foot. He asked me to point out the direction, which I did ; 
and in return, I asked him who he might be? He told me 
he was Scarlet. He was a pleasant-looking man, and seemed 
as merry as his original : like one in high enjoyment of sport. 

This went on some time. The law was not brought to 
bear on Robin Hood, and it was finally determined to settle 
the matter by driving the deer out of the forest into the park. 
Two regiments of cavalry were employed for this purpose, 
which was kept as secret as possible, for a concourse of people 
would have been a serious impediment to the operation. 

I received intelligence of it from a friend at Court, who 
pointed out to me a good position from which to view the 
close of the proceedings. 

My position was on a rising ground, covered with trees, and 
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overlooking an extensive glade. The park was on my left 
hand, the main part of the forest on the right and before me. 
A wide extent of the park paling had been removed, and rope 
fencing had been carried to a great length, at oblique angles 
from the opening. It was a clear, calm sunny day, and for a 
time there was profound silence. This was first broken by the 
faint sound of bugles, answering each other’s signals from 
remote points in the distance ; drawing nearer by degrees, and 
growing progressively loud. ‘Then came two or three strag- 
gling deer, bounding from the trees, and flying through the 
opening of the park pales. Then came greater numbers, and 
ultimately congregated herds; the beatings of their multi- 
tudinous feet mingled with the trampling of the yet unseen 
horses, and the full sounds of the bugles. Last appeared the 
cavalry, issuing from the woods, and ranging themselves in a 
semi-circle, from horn to horn of the rope fencing. The open 
space was filled with deer, terrified by the chase, confused by 
their own numbers, and rushing in all directions, the greater 
part through the park opening ; many trying to leap the rope 
fencing, in which a few were hurt ; and one or two succeeded, 
escaping to their old haunts, most probably to furnish Robin 
Hood with his last venison feast. By degrees the mass grew 
thinner ; as last all had disappeared, the rope fencing shut up 
the park for the night, the cavalry rode off towards Windsor, 
and all again was silent. 

This was, without any exception, the most beautiful sight I 
ever witnessed ; but I saw with it deep regret, for, with the 
expulsion of the deer, the life of the old scenes was gone, and I 
have always looked back on that day as the last day of 
Windsor Forest. 

T. L. PEacock. 


REVERED, BELOVED 


Characters : 
ALFRED TENNYSON 
Lapy AvuGusta BRUCE ... ... Lady in Waiting 
Scene: A sitting-room in Osborne House, Isle of Wight. 

The furniture is of the period. At the back of the stage 

are folding doors, and on the right an alcove. Near the 

alcove is an armchair with a small table beside it. 

Upon the table a volume of Tennyson’s poems. 

Time: The year 1862. 

(The folding doors are opened by footmen in Royal livery, 
with crepe bands on their left arms.) 

(ALFRED TENNYSON is ushered in, wearing an old- 
fashioned black frock-coat. He is 53 years old; 
tall, broad-shouldered, very dark, partially bald, 
but with very black hair, rather long and untidy ; 
stoops considerably and carries his head in a 
peering way as though very near-sighted ; wears 
spectacles. He has a small white cardboard box 
in his hand. He conveys the impression of being 
nervous, as he stands and waits.) 

(A door in the alcove is heard to open, and Lapy 
Avausta Bruce comes in from the alcove. Her 
dress complies with the Court regulations for full 
mourning. She is disturbed and nervous.) 

Lapy A.: How do you do, Mr. Tennyson. You are fully 
punctual. The Queen will soon be here. You will not have to 
wait long. She knows that you have brought the promised 
poem dealing with her sorrow. I am afraid the moment must 
be painful for her and painful for you. 

Tennyson: My only fear is that the reading will break 
me down. I have written from a full heart. 

Lapy A.: You will realise, of course, that she is not likely 
to wish to talk on such an occasion; but she wished me 
particularly to say to you, with her sincerest thanks, how much 
your writings have soothed her aching heart. She knows also 
how he admired them. You could not have chosen a more 
beautiful or true testimonial to the memory of him who was 
so really good and noble, than the dedication of the Idylls 
of the King, which he so valued and admired. 

TENNYSON (with considerable emotion): It is a sufficient 
recompense that anything I have written should have the 
power to console one whom we all love. We all grieve with 
Her Majesty. She is so alone in that terrible height. When I 
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think of her, those lines in Shakespeare’s Henry the Fifth come 
into my memory : 

“O hard condition twin-born with greatness 

What infinite hearts-ease must kings neglect 
Which private men enjoy.” 

Lapy A.: Yes, yes, that is sadly true. But, thank God, 
she has powers of consolation. She often says that these 
terrible sorrows show us truly and really that here is not our 
abiding home. 

TENNYSON : I, too, have felt that. I think with horror of 
those unbelievers and philosophers who try to make us believe 
there is no other world, no immortality. 

Lapy A. : I think that is why your Jn Memoriam has been 
so great a comfort to her. 

TreNnNyYSON : There are just two things I would like to ask 
you. I am a shy beast, and like to keep in my burrow. What 
sort of a salutation must I make to her when she enters ? 
And how am I to leave her? Am I to retreat backward, or 
sidle out as I may ? 

Lavy A. (smiling): When she comes in, you just bow and 
then remain standing till you are told to be seated. You should 
leave the Presence walking backward. That is correct. Oh! 
and the Princess Alice desires me to say that she hopes you 
will begin by reading that poem which you wrote eleven 
years ago. I mean the one which you addressed to Her 
Majesty after you were appointed Poet Laureate. I have put 
a copy of your poems on that table. (Indicating the small 
table near the armchair.) The Princess feels that the reading of 
those wonderful lines will remind her of her great destiny, 
and thus be of help to her when, I am sure, she will feel the 
need of help—I mean when you read the poem on the Prince 
Consort. 

(The door in the alcove is heard to open.) 

(In a low voice) The Queen. 

(Some movement is heard in the alcove. Lapy 
Aveusta curtseys deeply, then stands back one 
step to allow TENNYSON to face the QUEEN.) 

(The QUEEN is, and remains throughout, invisible to 
the audience. 

(TENNYSON bows low.) 

(Lapy Aveusta goes into the entrance of the alcove 
and is seen to bend forward and speak to the 
QuEEN. After a moment she steps back into the 
room.) 

(Again in a low voice to TENNyson) : No, Her Majesty will not 
talk to you to-night. You may say anything appropriate to 
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the reading. The Laureate poem first, please. Then the new 
one. Sitin that armchair. (She points to the one near the alcove.) 
(Lapy AvGusTA curtseys again to the QUEEN and 
then 
(Goes out through the folding doors, which are opened 
and closed by the Royal Footmen.) 

TENNYSON (bows again, places the cardboard box, which he 
has been holding, on the small table, and takes from the table the 
volume of his poems which is lying upon it): The Princess 
Alice wishes me first of all to read from the first poem which 
I had the honour to address to Your Majesty as your Poet 
Laureate. (He reads) : 

Revered, beloved, O you who hold 
A nobler office upon earth 
Than arms, or power of brains, or birth 
Could give the warrior kings of old. 
Victoria, since your Royal Grace 
To one of less desert allows 
This laurel greener from the brows 
Of him that utter’d nothing base. 
* * x 
Take, Madam, this poor book of song 
For tho’ the faults were thick as dust 
In vacant chambers, I could trust 
Your kindness. May you rule as long. 
And leave us rulers of your blood 
As noble till the latest day ! 
May children of our children say 
‘She wrought her people lasting good.’ 
Her Court was pure; her life (he shows himself 
conscious of the inaptness of the epithet) serene ; 
God gave her peace ; her land reposed ; 
A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as Mother (he hesitates, then reads on) 
Wife and Queen. 
And statesmen at her Council met 
Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet. 
By shaping some august decree, 
Which kept her throne unshaken still, 
Broad-based upon her people’s will, 
And compass’d by the inviolate sea. 
(His voice ceases. Not a sound can be heard. After 
a brief pause he speaks again.) 
I am indeed honoured and rejoiced that Your Majesty 
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has found comfort in my poems. I have lost many friends in 
all those years since Arthur Hallam was taken from me, but 
in all truth no second friend like him. And for myself I do 
not know what it would be if I did not feel and know that 
there is another world, where there will be no partings, and 
where I shall be with him again: ‘‘ That friend of mine who 
lives in God.” (He pauses, hesitates, then nervously takes up 
the cardboard box, opens it and takes out a vellum cover, which 
contains a sheet of paper, on which is a poem in his handwriting. 
He raises his eyes to the QUEEN and speaks nervously and dis- 
jointedly): And then these—these lines. I know they are 
looked for—these lines in remembrance. They dedicate the 
Idylls of the King to him. They are not all that I could wish, 
but my efforts—my love—can do no more for them. (He 
hesitates). I—I have prayed that through God’s goodness 
they may be of comfort to you. (He reads from the manuscript) : 


DEDICATION. 


These to His Memory—since he held them dear, 
Perchance as finding there unconsciously 
Some image of himself—I dedicate, 
I dedicate, I consecrate with tears— 
These Idylls. 

And indeed he seems to me 
Scarce other than my king’s ideal knight, 
‘Who reverenced his conscience as his king ; 
Whose glory was redressing human wrong ; 
Who spake no slander, no, nor listen’d to it ; 
Who loved one only and who clave to her—’ 
Her—over all whose realms to their last isle, 
The shadow of his loss drew like eclipse, 
Darkening the world. We have lost him: he is gone: 
We know him now: all narrow jealousies 
Are silent ; and we see him as he moved, 
How modest, kindly, all-accomplish’d, wise, 
With what sublime repression of himself, 
And in what limits, and how tenderly ; 
Not swaying to this faction or to that ; 
Not making his high place the lawless perch 
Of wing’d ambitions, nor a vantage ground 
For pleasure ; but thro’ all this tract of years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 
Before a thousand peering littlenesses, 
In that fierce light which beats upon a throne, 
And blackens every blot; for where is he, 
Who dares foreshadow for an only son 
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A lovelier life, a more unstain’d, than his ? 
Or how should England dreaming of his sons 
Hope more for these than some inheritance 
Of such a life, a heart, a mind as thine, 
Thou noble Father of her Kings to be, 
Laborious for her people and her poor— 
Voice in the rich dawn of an ampler day— 
Far-sighted summoner of War and Waste 
To fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace— 
Sweet nature gilded by the gracious gleam 
Of letters, dear to Science, dear to Art, 
Dear to thy land and ours, a Prince indeed, 
Beyond all titles, and a household name, 
Hereafter, thro’ all times, Albert the Good. 

(He no longer reads, but looks straight into the alcove 
and addresses the QUEEN): 

Break not, 0 woman’s-heart, but still endure ; 
Break not, for thou art Royal, but endure, 
Remembering all the beauty of that star 
Which shone so close beside Thee that ye made 
One light together, but has past and leaves 
The Crown a lonely splendour. 
May all love, 
His love, unseen but felt o’ershadow Thee. 
The love of all Thy sons encompass Thee, 
The love of all Thy daughters cherish Thee, 
The love of all Thy people comfort Thee 
Till God’s love set Thee (his voice breaks into a sob, but 
he recovers himself) 
Till God’s love set Thee at his side again. 

(A moment’s pause. TENNYSON himself is deeply 
moved. Still holding the manuscript and cover in 
his hand, he rises, faces the alcove, bows deeply, 
and then, with a sudden impulse, steps forward to 
the entrance of the alcove and falls upon his 
knees. It is seen that he bends forward, evidently 
to kiss the QUEEN’s hand. In little more than a 
moment, he rises from his knees, and, without 
turning round, steps back into full view of the 
audience. The manuscript and cover are no 
longer in his hands. He bows once more and then, 
still without turning round, walks backwards 
towards the folding doors. The doors are flung 
open by the Royal Footmen and before he reaches 
the threshold) the 
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LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


Tue Wimbledon Championship Meeting of 1933 promises to 
be the most representative on record. With the modern 
giants of almost every lawn tennis playing nation competing, 
it should prove to be the greatest sporting attraction of the 
ear. 

' France—the Champion Nation—invariably sends over a 
strong contingent and one which is a happy combination of 
mature and promising players. M. Henri Cochet is intending 
to arrive in England in good time in an endeavour to become 
thoroughly aw fait with the grass courts before the serious 
business commences. It will be recalled that his eclipse in 
the early rounds of the singles in 1930 and again in 1931 
came as a great shock to his many supporters; and he has 
no doubt decided to give himself every opportunity of doing 
real justice to his great talent by putting in plenty of practice 
beforehand. M. Jean Borotra, ever popular with the Wimble- 
don spectators, has announced that he will not play in the 
singles. Among the other French entries will be Mm. 
Brugnon, Boussu, Merlin and Bernard, all well known at 
our Championship Meeting. 

The United States have officially nominated Ellsworth 
Vines, F. X. Shields and K. Gledhill for the Men’s events, 
and American players always enjoy the atmosphere of Wimble- 
don so much that it seems extremely likely that W. M. Allison, 
J. van Ryn, G. M. Lott and C. S. Sutter, who will be in 
Europe for the Davis Cup, will also compete. Like so many 
American players who produce their finest games on the 
famous Centre Court, Ellsworth Vines reached the peak of 
his career when, in the semi-final and final rounds last year 
he defeated, respectively, J. Crawford of Australia and 
H. W. Austin of Great Britain with comparative ease. It is 
doubtful if Vines or any other man for that matter will ever 
surpass such consistent brilliance as he displayed throughout 
those two matches. Since winning the Championship last July, 
he has suffered one or two defeats, which demonstrates that 
he has not as yet achieved that amazing standard of con- 
sistency which is the hall-mark of the ‘“‘ world-beater.” 

Great Britain’s two leading players, H. W. Austin and 
F, J. Perry, may both add to their laurels this year. As a 
finalist at Wimbledon last year, Austin showed the world 
that he has the finest ground-strokes of anyone to-day ; but 
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his service and overhead play still leave much to be desired, 
Perry, on the other hand, is streets ahead of his compatriot 
in this department of the game, while his ground strokes, 
more particularly his backhand, are generally his undoing in 
a close contest. Of the other British players, there is no one 
likely to create a stir, except possibly H. G. N. Lee, whose 
forehand drive is such a devastating stroke. 

The Australian and South African teams will prove a very 
popular attraction. J. Crawford and Vivian McGrath, of 
Australia, have both victories over Ellsworth Vines to their 
credit. McGrath, who is only seventeen, is quite a remarkable 
player, and his two-handed back-hand is not only a very 
original stroke, but a powerful, graceful and attractive one, 
too. 

The South African Team, consisting of C. J. J. Robbins, 
V. G. Kirby and N. G. Farquharson, have all played at 
Wimbledon before. They are a young and promising trio, 
but they will be up against the biggest guns at Wimbledon, 

It is splendid news that Mrs. Wills Moody has cabled 
her entry, for it is always unsatisfactory when the reigning 


champion is unable to defend her title. Miss Helen Jacobs, . 


winner of the American Championship with Mrs. Moody an 
absentee, is already in Europe, and thus we are assured of 
the two leading American exponents at Wimbledon. Mme, 
Mathieu, of France, should give Mrs. Moody the sternest 
challenge, while in England we are very hopeful that Miss 
Dorothy Round will repeat her magnificent display at Bourne- 


mouth this spring, when she won the British Hard Court | 


Championship, defeating both Miss Jacobs and Mme. Mathieu. 
Miss Round has an almost perfect stroke production, and 
now that she appears to have overcome her nervousness, 
there is absolutely no reason why she should not go right to 
the front. It is very unfortunate that Miss Sheila Hewitt is 
unable, through ill-health, to compete, as she is acclaimed 
by many critics to be developing into a really great player. 
Mrs. Whittingstall and Miss Nuthall have regained some of 
their form, but they are still very uncertain; while Miss 
Heeley, Miss Stammers and Miss Scriven have distinct 
possibilities. The only notable absentee from this year’s 
championships will be Mrs. Miller (nee Miss Bobby Heine) 
of South Africa—a really beautiful player who, if she had had 
the opportunity, might have developed into a world-beater. 
With such a splendid galaxy of talent on the courts and the 
usual enthusiastic gallery, it only needs a fortnight of good 
weather to assure us of a superlative meeting. 
KATHLEEN GODFREE. 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 
“DAS VATERLAND MUSS GROSSER SEIN.” 


To THE EpiTor oF The National Review. 

Srr,—The letter in The Times signed Eleanor F. Rathbone, 
and the article in that paper ‘“‘ Nazi Agitation on the Danish 
Frontier ”’ will, it is to be hoped, open the eyes of the public. 
It is on the whole highly desirable that history be more 
studied by the public generally. If this were done it would 
learn that Germany invariably has been the great disturbing 
element in the world. 

On Germany’s instigation the Poles were robbed of their 
entire country by the united enterprise of the so-called 
“ Drei Kaiser Bund”: Germany, Austria and Russia. 

Again, in 1864, the Danish Duchies were stolen by Germany 
and Austria, though Denmark’s integrity had been guaran- 
teed by England, Russia and France. At that time the late 
Lord Salisbury (the last great English statesman) pointed out 
that the failure of making good the guarantee later on would 
cause a World War! Germany presented her ally, as her 
share of this robbery, with the northern Duchy, Slesvig, then 
started a quarrel, attacked and defeated her ally in 1866, and 
took Slesvig as “‘ damages.” 

Then followed the ‘‘ Ems telegram” and the 1870 war 
against France, when she took Alsace and Loraine. 

Finally, in 1908, Austria, encouraged and supported by the 
ex-Emperor of Germany, took the Adriatic provinces from 
Serbia. 

By the dismemberment of Poland, the fine port of Danzig 
was obtained. By the robbery of the Danish Duchies the 
coastline was further increased, among other ports Kiel was 
secured, the Kiel Canal built, and a great navy created, and, 
when in 1914 she considered herself strong enough Germany 
and her allies started the Great War. 

She was defeated. But, through certain German influences, 
she is well on the way to “‘ win the peace.”’ 

Now she claims as her right ‘‘ Revision” of the Peace 
Treaty. As to her ideas in connection with revision, these 
have been stated publicly. 

Are people in this country really going to let themselves 
be led by the nose once more by amiable and “ cultured ” 
Germans? Or is it becoming clear that “‘ the leopard does 
not change its spots” ? 

I hope the latter; or we shall soon see another world war, 
much worse than the last. Yours faithfully, 

“* HISTORICUS.” 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 
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JUNE = JULY 


EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the ‘expectations of 
rain ’’—not necessarily the ‘‘rain amounts’’—for Valentia in the S.W. of 
Ireland and for London; these two places have been selected as bei 
fairly typical of British rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas 
show the times about which rain is most expected. The lower curve gives 
an estimate of the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland 
where rain will be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in 
conjunction with the curves shown above; stippled shading in this curve 
shows when rain is least expected. The diagram will usually prove to bea 
useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it 
is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. to 8 a.m. The term “rain” includes 
precipitation of all sorte. 

The indications at present are :— 

(a) That, considering the British Islands as_ whole, the 
total rainfall during the coming three months will be 
above the normal amount. 

(b) That, whilst the excess will be noticeable in the N.E. of 
Scotland and extreme S.W. of England, the total rain 
amount in the S.E. of England will be near the normal 
figure. 

(c) That during June there will be more rain than usual 
over England. (This would probably mean some 
excess in the frequency as well as the amount, but not 
necessarily an excess in the duration of rain.) 

(d) That during June there will be less rain than usual 
over Ireland, particularly so in the extreme West. 

(e) That during July there will be an excess of rain over 
Scotland and Ireland but that this expected excess 
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will diminish towards the S.E. and bring about a total 
rainfall for the month in the extreme S.E. of England 
which will be very near the normal figure. 

(f) That during August the excess of rain will continue 
over Scotland and most of Ireland and generally over 
the N.W. of the British Isles. That at the same time 
the rainfall over England will decrease and that the 
total amount for the month will be deficient in the 
S.E. of England. 

(g) That in the S.E. of England the temperature during 
the coming three months will mean out at a figurenear, 
but a little above, the seasonal level. 

(h) That in the same district there will be at least one 
noticeably cold spell in June. 

WEATHER Notes For JUNE. 

Referring to the 8.E. of England, the following sequence 
of weather changes has occurred in the past at this season of 
the year, and—at the time of writing—seems likely to occur 
again this year. The exact dates given can only be regarded 
as approximate : 

June 1 to 18.—A period of mainly fine weather with a 
short rainy interruption about the end of the first week. 
Day temperatures high at the beginning of the month but 


| varying irregularly and decreasing noticeably as the month 
| advances. Plentiful sunshine during this period with an 


unusual amount of North and N.Easterly wind. A fall of 
the barometer on or about June 1 with rain in the North and 


| West of the British Isles but no reason at present to expect 


appreciable rain at that time in S.E. England. A shower 
likely on or about June 5 and local thunder showers about 
June 7 or 8. 

June 18 to 27.—An unsettled period. The barometer 
falling to a low point about June 21 (the Solstice). Less 
sunshine. The temperatures very changeable; relatively 
cold at times during this period. Considerable rain and a 
squally Westerly wind about June 20 and 21, followed by 
instability showers and thunderstorms. 

June 28 to 30.—Becoming fine and warm again. Baro- 
metric pressure, day temperatures and bright sunshine all 
increasing together. 

Rain tendencies.—Dealing with the S.E. of England and 
referring to the quarter of the day 6 p.m. to midnight, it 
has been established that the rainfall in June for that particular 
interval of time is greater than for any other month of the 
year. Referring to the quarter of the day midday to 6 p.m., 
July is the month of maximum rainfall. Dunsoyng, 19.v.33. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 


The Life of Joseph Chamberlain. Vol. II. 1885-1895. By 
J. L. Garvin. (Macmillan, 21s.) 


THE high expectations roused by Mr. Garvin’s first volume 
have certainly not been disappointed by the second. The 
story continues to unfold itself on the spacious canvas selected 
by the author. We can study the development of a character, 
essentially consistent in its outlook and its aims, brought up 
against the instant and irrevocable alternatives of political 
life at a moment of bewildering change. We can learn all 
there is to be learnt of political strategy, and minor tactics, 
as handled by a master of both. Above all, Mr. Garvin has 
succeeded in making the reader live again, with an almost 
breathless interest from page to page, a great political drama, 
with its conflict of strong personalities and set purposes, its 
alternations of hope and despair, its comic interludes and grim 
disasters, and, most dramatic of all, the effect upon play and 
players of that element of the wholly incalculable and un- 
expected which, ever present in politics, was never, perhaps, 
so dominant as in the years covered by this volume. 


The volume opens, as the last closed, with the scene set 


fair for a generation of triumphant progress on the part of 
the new Imperial Radicalism expounded by Chamberlain and 
Dilke. Chamberlain, as the young Lloyd George declared 
at the time, was the unquestionable future leader of the people. 
It was his vigorous policy of sweeping social reform that 
enlisted the fervent enthusiasm of the newly enfranchised 
masses, In the House of Commons Dilke’s wider range in 
foreign and Imperial policy still gave him a certain lead, 
which could hardly have been maintained indefinitely against 
the far more vivid personality and constructive power of his 
colleague. But the inseparable ‘“ Radical duumvirs”’ of the 
Cabinet of 1800-85 were not concerned to dispute titular 
precedence with each other. At the opening of the volume 
we find them agreed that Chamberlain should take the 
Exchequer and Dilke the Foreign Office, the latter, at Cham- 
berlain’s expressed wish, and with Gladstone’s approval, to 
take over the leadership on the latter’s ever imminent 
retirement. 
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But the unexpected determination to survive may be as 
momentous a factor in politics as sudden death. At the age 
of 77, Gladstone, while protesting continually that he could 
not carry on the burdens of leadership, and was only looking 
for the moment when a cessation, or decision, of the internal 
feud between Whigs and Radicals would allow him to hand 
over the reins to his successor, was, in fact, passionately 
determined to remain, and to pay any price for a renewal of 
office. To dish the Whigs, and to make use, for the last 
time, of his immense popularity with the electorate, the 
Radical leaders did all in their power to press him to stay 
on for the election of 1885. Satisfied that the substance of 
power would be theirs from the outset, they were quite content 
to wait a session or two before the ripe fruit of complete 
authority finally dropped into their hands. They were young 
enough to share it for twenty years to come. A few months 
later Gladstone’s surrender to Parnell left Chamberlain an 
outcast in politics, destroyed for good in the opinion of many, 
including at times himself, and at any rate destined to be 
denied for ten years to come the opportunity for the exercise 
of his amazing administrative and creative powers. 

Within the great Gladstonian incalculability a dozen 
minor factors heighten the drama of those historic years, 
and are brought out by Mr. Garvin with all the resources 
of the story-teller’s art. If only the election of 1885 had 
been a little more, or a little less, successful ; if Chamberlain’s 
unauthorized programme had not saved the counties for 
Liberalism when the cities swung Conservative—not without 
help from their Irish voters—in neither event would the 
possibility of Gladstone’s regaining office have depended on 
Parnell’s support, and in neither event would Gladstone have 
seen the light in conversion to the Home Rule ideal. Even 
in 1892 Mr. Garvin suggests that if the election had been 
postponed to the autumn, as Chamberlain urged, and the 
Unionists had won a score more seats, the resultant stale- 
mate might not only have prevented the introduction of the 
second Home Rule Bill, but led to some constitutional con- 
vention, possibly to a solution on Chamberlain’s lines, at any 
rate to an entirely different orientation of politics in the years 
that followed. 

Even more dramatic were the unforeseen strokes of Fate 
as they affected individual lives and, through them, the 
course of politics. Of the four most striking personalities 
of that hour, Chamberlain, Dilke, Randolph Churchill and 
Parnell, three were destined to be swiftly blotted out of the 
political picture. The blow that shattered Dilke’s career fell 
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within a day or two of Gladstone’s assurance to him of the 
succession in the leadership. Mr. Garvin has been com- 
mendably reticent about the details of that unhappy story, 
almost to the point, perhaps, of making it difficult to under- 
stand the rights and wrongs of it, or to judge of Chamberlain’s 
conduct in relation to it. Ifa woman’s hatred ruined Dilke, 
infatuation for a woman brought down the uncrowned King 
of Ireland from his pinnacle of power where he governed his 
obedient squad of Irish members and, through them, the 
Liberal Party. Churchill’s meteoric rise to fame and power 
was wrecked by an overweening pride which led him to 
challenge Lord Salisbury’s position in an attack on the Navy, 
the one issue on which the latter could rely on the support 
of all those patriotic and belligerent instincts in the Tory rank 
and file to which Churchill had appealed so successfully in 
the past. He ‘forgot Goschen,” but he fell because he 
forgot himself. Into that error Chamberlain never fell. 
Events forced on him changes of allies and of immediate 
objectives, but never of underlying purpose. 

There was another factor, incalculable in the magnitude 
of its effects, unforeseen by all, and even to-day recognised 
only by a few, to which Mr. Garvin makes no reference, but 
which was yet directly responsible for that fierce emergence 
of the Irish problem which overshadowed and distorted all 
the political development of those years. In 1873, Germany, 
placed by the unexpectedly rapid payment of the French 
War Indemnity of £200,000,000 in the position of having a 
large surplus of currency, decided to imitate England and 
go on to the gold standard. This harmless piece of vanity, 
as it seemed at the time, was destined to undermine the whole 
currency structure of the world. That structure rested upon 
the bimetallic system of the Latin Union and the United 
States, to which the purely gold-using system of this country 
and the purely silver-using system of the East and of South 
America were effectively linked. Unwilling to oblige an 
enemy, France restricted the free coinage of the surplus silver 
thrown on the market by Germany, and started a panic, 
followed by country after country. The restriction of the 
basis of currency in most of the civilised world, coupled with 
the simultaneous depreciation of the currencies of the silver- 
using countries of South America and the East, brought 
about a catastrophic fall in prices which continued year 
after year, and was responsible for a world-wide depression 
which was not really relieved until, in 1895, the discovery of the 
deep levels of the Transvaal goldfield restored a more adequate 
monetary basis. It was the same kind of problem as that 
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which faces the world to-day. Thanks mainly to British 
banking opposition, no agreed solution could then be found. 
As for British politicians, there were few, with the one 
exception of Balfour, who even realised the nature of the 
problem itself. 

Unable to remove the cause of the depression by inter- 
national action, most of the countries concerned took indi- 
vidual steps to counteract its worst effects upon their own 
producers by drastic increases in their tariffs. Agriculture, 
here as elsewhere, had to stand the severest shock of the fall 
in prices. But any concerted political action to remedy the 
situation was prevented by a twofold division in the agri- 
cultural interest in these islands. For one thing there was 
no solid body of freeholders, as on the Continent, prepared 
to vote as one man in defence of their livelihood. Landlords 
and tenants, already largely divided in politics, each en- 
deavoured to shift the burden of falling prices on to the other. 
For another, any co-operation between English and Irish 
agriculturists was practically precluded by the illogical 
arrangement under which the Act of Union was left incomplete 
on the administrative side. With all administration centred 
in Dublin Castle, instead of being assigned to appropriate 
common departments, Irish agricultural grievances inevitably 
became grievances, not against the agricultural policy of the 
United Kingdom, but against the Irish administration. They 
enlisted no English support. On the other hand they were 
naturally exploited by every other element of discontent 
against the administration, and so all the more identified in 
English eyes with lawlessness and sedition. It was Parnell’s 
great achievement to harness the live force of Irish agrarian 
despair to a movement for Home Rule that had become of 
little more than academic interest to a few, and to use the 
Irish Nationalist Party as a solid pledge-bound voting unit 
refusing all co-operation with English parties except for the 
promotion of that movement. But it was English‘reluctance 
to carry out the policy of Union to its logical conclusion which 
paved the way by making Parnellism the only effective 
method of securing attention for Irish grievances. 

Chamberlain realised more keenly than any of his 
colleagues in the Cabinet of 1880-85 the seriousness of the 
Irish agricultural tragedy. He was convinced that an 
economic disaster required above all economic remedies. 
Eager to secure the revision of unjust rents, he saw no real 
cure except in a far-reaching policy of transferring the land 
by State aid to the tenants, accompanied at the same time 
by a bold policy of public works intended to promote im- 
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mediate economic activity in Ireland and to bring Ireland’s 
economic equipment more nearly up to the level of the sister 


island. He was no less convinced of the need for bold 


constitutional changes, and urged the sweeping away of 
Dublin Castle and the setting up of National Councils in 
Ireland as a prelude to a federal reconstitution of the United 
Kingdom on Canadian lines, which would also have recognised 
the special position of Ulster. His proposals were rejected 
as dangerously wild by Cabinet colleagues who were prepared 
a few months later to swallow a policy infinitely more danger- 
ous and far less clearly thought out. He himself never 
wavered in their advocacy. He resigned from Gladstone’s 
Cabinet in 1885 as a protest against its failure to adopt them. 
He resigned from the Cabinet of 1886 rather than acquiesce 
in proposals which went beyond them and were bound, in 
his opinion, to lead, through continued unrest, to the eventual 
complete disruption of the United Kingdom. 

Of Chamberlain’s sincerity and consistency on the Irish 
question, Mr. Garvin’s account leaves us in no doubt. 
Whatever elements of personal misunderstanding and tem- 
peramental incompatibility between Gladstone and Chamber- 
lain, between the old generation and the new, may have 
affected the development of the political crisis, it is clear 
that nothing could have prevented a final breach between 
Gladstone, who was prepared to concede to Irish Nationalism 
whatever Parnell would accept as a sufficient instalment, and 
Chamberlain, who was prepared to go far in local self- 
government, but only if it were coupled with a constitutional 
scheme that would by its very terms emphasise and strengthen 
the Union in the essentials of national life. On that unshaken 
resolution of his; on that determination to pin down 
Gladstone’s vague idealism to a clear decision between 
federation and separation, all efforts at compromise between 
him and his former associates were bound to fail. 

But was Chamberlain right? Was it any use putting 
forward an elaborate reconstruction of the United Kingdom, 
which Parnell would have rejected with contempt for Ireland, 
and of which neither England, Scotland nor Wales had yet 
consciously felt the need? Would Irish nationalism ever 
have rested content with a provincial status? No certain 
answer can be given to those questions. But it is at any 
rate possible that Irish nationalism, deprived of its economic 
grievances, and furnished with an outlet for its practical 
activities, instead of being both hardened and encouraged 
by a generation of alternate coercion and slackness, might 
have found satisfaction in a status which has satisfied the 
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French-Canadian nationalism of Quebec. Whatever the 
defects of a federal system may be in other ways, its cohesive 
power and inherent stability are tremendous factors of which 
Chamberlain, both by instinct and study, was profoundly 
persuaded. They should not be ignored in any consideration 
of the Indian problem to-day. There, too, so the present 
writer at least believes, great constitutional issues cannot be 
settled by anything except by some definite and compre- 
hensive plan, and not by any illogical, partial concession 
merely postponing the real issue, and endangering its eventual 
solution. 

Be that as it may, Chamberlain’s Irish policy could only 
have been carried out by himself at the head of a clear 
Parliamentary majority, and as part of his whole constructive 
scheme for social regeneration in both islands. It was 
clearly impossible after the deadlock of the 1885 election, 
and Chamberlain was well content to leave the Conservative 
stop-gap Ministry in office until public opinion could have 
been tested again with better prospects of success. Against 
that course was ranged the short-sighted hunger for immediate 
office at the expense of ultimate power which is the greatest 
weakness of party politicians, a hunger intensified in Glad- 
stone’s own case into what Labouchere, in a letter to 
Chamberlain, described as ‘‘ an almost insane desire to come 
into office.” Mr. Garvin treats Gladstone throughout this 
volume with sympathy and even reverence. But the facts, 
as he sets them out, show with irrefutable clearness that 
Gladstone’s conversion to Home Rule arose directly from his 
dependence upon Parnell’s support for office, and that his 
conception of the nature of the measure he would introduce 
was governed throughout by the one dominant consideration 
of what Parnell would accept. That Gladstone presently 
developed an intense emotional faith in Home Rule, a faith 
which gave both passion and grandeur to his amazing effort 
to win Parliament and the nation to his policy, was charac- 
teristic of the man, but need not affect our judgment of his 
policy. 

There was another motive, conscious or subconscious, 
which, in Chamberlain’s belief, influenced Gladstone’s momen- 
tous enterprise. That was the desire, by a great diversion in 
general politics, to sweep aside all those Radical policies, 
with their Nonconformist bias in education and church 
matters, for which Chamberlain stood, and which he had 
brought so near to a triumph all along the line. With none 
of these had Gladstone the slightest sympathy. Chamberlain 
had consulted his leader but little, and paid but scant heed 
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to his misgivings, when advocating his own unauthorised pro- 
gramme. The leader was now to repay in secretiveness over 
Ireland for the follower’s headstrong independence over 
social reform. Mr. Garvin portrays, with an unflagging zest, 
the months of fencing between the two great protagonists 
which preceded and followed Gladstone’s taking office in 
January, 1886. Gradually, through various channels, not 
least through the officious Labouchere, Chamberlain discovers 
that Gladstone has kept back from him, when he visited 
Hawarden, the schemes already so far advanced in his 
purpose and so freely discussed with others. By December 
he has come to the conclusion which he communicates to 
Dilke: ‘‘ Mr. G.’s Irish scheme is death and damnation ; we 
must try and stop it—we must not openly commit ourselves 
against it yet—we must let the situation shape itself before 
we finally decide.” 

How to break with Gladstone and yet not lose his hold 
on his Radical supporters in the country, and above all in 
Birmingham, now becomes Chamberlain’s supreme preoccupa- 
tion. With this in view he accepts the office which Gladstone 
offers, with similar tactical considerations at the back 
of his mind. Nothing could better illustrate Gladstone’s 
profound incapacity to understand the man with whom he 
was dealing than Mr. Garvin’s story of how the Prime 
Minister brushed aside Chamberlain’s suggestion that he 
might be given the Colonial Office with the contemptuous 
assumption that it was only asked for because of the 
ceremonial precedence accorded to a Secretaryship of State ! 
Nor could anything have been more incredibly ungracious 
than Gladstone’s coupling of the subsequent offer of the 
Local Government Board with a demand for the reduction 
of the salary of the Parliamentary Secretary, Chamberlain’s 
loyal henchman, Jesse Collings. 

So they ostensibly join forces, ‘‘ their meanings essentially 
adverse and their wills unyielding, each far from realising 
what reserves of faculty and determination are latent in the 
other.” Gladstone assures his colleague that nothing is 
intended about Ireland but inquiry, himself long past the 
stage where inquiry could affect anything. Chamberlain 
accepts, but demands an unqualified freedom of decision 
which he knows he can only use in one way. By the end of 
March he is at last able, in Cabinet, to pin his chief down 
to a direct answer to the questions which in his mind 
differentiate a scheme of nationalist Home Rule from one of 
local devolution capable of federal application, and walks 
out, having got a case on which he believes he can carry 
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Birmingham. He does so, but only by the exercise of all his 
powers of management and appeal, and secures a resolution 
which, while professing unchanged confidence in Gladstone 
and asserting the general principle of Home Rule, demands, 
as a visible safeguard of Imperial supremacy, the retention 
of the Irish members at Westminster. 

Resolving to kill the Bill, he still, for a time, carefully 
avoids appearing on common platforms with his old Whig 
opponents, who had already committed themselves against 
it, and with patient skill nurses his little, but decisive, group 
of less than fifty members to the point of voting against the 
second reading. At every stage he has to profess willing- 
ness to compromise, and, more than once, is nearly trapped 
into a position where he would have had to vote for the second 
reading, only escaping by Gladstone’s own imperious reasser- 
tion of some crucial point of difference. The subsequent 
Parliamentary ducl, and Chamberlain’s triumph in the defeat 
of the Bill, are admirably told by Mr. Garvin, but are too 
well known to require re-telling here. 

Chamberlain had killed the first Home Rule Bill. But in 
the eyes of most politicians, and above all in his own, he had 
also killed himself. As he said to his most loyal confidant, 
“Collings, my career is ended.” With all those in whom he 
had trusted most and in whose friendship he had most 
delighted, like Morley and Harcourt, the old intimacy was 
gone for ever. Unkindest cut of all, perhaps, even Dilke, 
till then still a confidant, though no longer a power, swung 
round to the Gladstonian majority, leaving his friend to reply 
that all his pleasure in politics had gone. The one man to 
whom he naturally turned in the Tory ranks, Randolph 
Churchill, was only too soon to lose his power and, by his 
incalculable actions, to prove only an embarrassing ally, and 
it was still to be some time before he found, in Balfour, a 
sympathetic and understanding mind. There was one young 
recruit, indeed, who might have made up for much, but for 
the intervention of that incalculable factor in politics to which 
reference has already been made. Ardent in his faith in 
Chamberlain the young Lloyd George went to Birmingham 
for the inaugural meeting of Chamberlain’s new Radical 
Union, found he had made a mistake about the day, could 
not come again, and drifted away. What a lieutenant, and 
ultimate successor, was lost to the cause of progressive 
Unionism and, later, of Imperial Preference and domestic 
protection ! 

So Chamberlain, with little hope for his own political 
future, settled down with dogged determination to the task 
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which was to occupy the ten years he had dreamed of filling 
with mighty administrative and legislative achievements of 
his own—the twofold task of preventing Home Rule and of 
exacting from the Conservatives, as the price of his support, 
the very maximum of social reform to which, by constant 
pressure behind the scenes, he could persuade them. How 
he thus secured the Allotments Act, the establishment of 
County Councils on democratic lines, and above all, his long- 
cherished dream of free education; how he advanced the 
serious consideration of workmen’s compensation and of old 
age pensions; how, through Balfour, he saw his policy of 
land purchase and public works pushed forward in Ireland ; 
all this is told by Mr. Garvin, with much wealth of new 
material, in a fashion which leaves no doubt as to the 
essential consistency, as well as the moral greatness, of the 
man whom his new allies long regarded with profound 
mistrust, and his old admirers with a personal hatred such 
as the politics of our day have never known. 

Mr. Garvin skilfully and dispassionately analyses those 
qualities of his hero which could so exasperate his opponents : 
the icy deadliness of his criticism, his infuriating skill in 
retort, an underlying “‘ wickedness ”’ in his determination to 
destroy an opponent and not merely to get the best of 
the debate. The fact was that, however kindly, simple and 
easy to argue with in personal relations, he was too much in 
earnest in the political battle, and too formidably equipped, 
ever to be regarded with good humour by his adversaries. 
He was ever a fighter, and to the last. The present writer 
remembers a conversation with him three days before his 
death on some subject in which the attitude of the House 
of Lords was uncertain. As he went away, Mr. Chamberlain 
called him back and, speaking with even greater slowness 
than usual in his latter days, said: ‘‘ Ifi—I—-were—the House 
of Lords—I—would—fight !”’ 

Nor, with all his warm sympathy for suffering and ever 
active practical idealism, had he any power of wearing his 
heart on his sleeve. His appeal was to the intellect, or to 
reasoned indignation against the waste and muddle of social 
evils, rather than to mere sympathy for their victims. And 
it was always directed to some immediate concrete and 
practical action. Merely in the material plane, said his 
Conservative critics ; in that plane, Chamberlain would have 
retorted, in order to give opportunities for higher develop- 
ments which must rest with the individual and not with 
Parliament. He had, as Mr. Garvin points out, no self-pity 
and could not express the sense of tears for others. The one 
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branch of oratory in which he failed, as the late Lord Oxford 
supremely excelled—and for the very same reason—was the 
obituary speech, because it called for no action. 

He was above all a man of action, like Cesar, thinking 
nothing of what he achieved, but only of what still remained 
to be done; a born reorganiser, concerned from the first, in 
business as in politics, with improvement of methods, with 
expansion and consolidation. For all his mastery of Parlia- 
mentary and platform oratory and of caucus management, 
these were simply for him a technique which it would have 
been unbusinesslike not to acquire, even at the cost of infinite 
pains. Party as an end in itself meant little to him, and its 
conventional enthusiasms and loyalties found little echo in a 
mind too eagerly set on things to be done. Nor could his 
constructive radicalism fit in easily either with the laisser 
faire, sentimental and Little England creed of the Liberalism 
of his day, or with the purely negative scepticism into which 
Conservatism has ever been prone to relapse, though to both 
parties in succession he gave an enduring impulse and a new 
vitality. By purely party standards he seemed inconsistent to 
his contemporaries. By business standards his policy was all of 
one piece from beginning to end ; the change lay mainly in the 
progressively wider scale of the operations to which he 
devoted himself. 

After a decade of exile from power the opportunity for 
that wider field of action was to come at last. Mr. Garvin 
has already, in the course of his first volume, shown 
Chamberlain as an Imperialist from the first, an opponent 
of John Bright’s pacifism, an ardent believer in the future 
of the British peoples scattered through the world. He 
now shows how, with the greater detachment and leisure 
afforded by his unofficial position, as well as by the intellectual 
implications of his attitude over Ireland, Chamberlain was 
increasingly drawn into the study of Imperial affairs. His 
first thought on leaving office was to visit India or Australia. 
The offer by Lord Salisbury in 1887 of the mission to America 
to settle the Canadian-American fishery dispute not only 
brought a new and great happiness into a life that had long 
steeled itself to sorrow and disappointment. It brought him 
in touch with the vigorous Imperial patriotism of Canada, 
and the speech he delivered at Toronto in December, 1887, 
if one of the first, was not the least memorable in the long 
series of his great Empire speeches. In 1889, a visit to Egypt 
revealed to him yet another aspect of Britain’s Imperial work, 
and kindled in him a fresh enthusiasm at the sight of a task 
of reconstruction and regeneration carried out on lines 
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appealing to all his deepest instincts. We find him, too, at 
this time eagerly discussing with Clemenceau at Admiral 
Maxse’s house the possibilities of a Franco-British entente, 
achieved fifteen years later, based on clearing the field for us 
in Egypt and Newfoundland. Nor does his old interest in 
South Africa at any time desert him. 

Throughout these years there was one ambition to which 
he held fast. If it should come to him ever to hold office 
again it was to be the Colonial Office. That idea, possibly 
first planted in his mind by some words of Mr. Merriman, the 
South African statesman, years ago, recurs more than once 
in his private confidences of the time, and we have already 
referred to his tentative request for the office in 1886. At 
last, in 1895, he could demand it, as of right, in entering the 
first Unionist Government, and to the surprise of all who had 
thought he would claim a “ higher ”’ office. How high he was 
to make it we shall learn when Mr. Garvin’s next volume 
appears. There, too, Chamberlain’s achievement, great as 
his contemporaries thought it, was in essentials even greater 
and more enduring, and worthy of such a biographer as Mr. 
Garvin has proved himself. 


L. S. AMERY. 
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FICTION 


All Souls’ Night. A Book of Stories, by Hugh Walpole 
(Macmillan & Co., 7s. 6d. net). A volume of short stories 
from Mr. Walpole is a novelty, but a very attractive one. 
They take us back to some of his old haunts, in Polchester 
and Cornwall. An interesting thread runs through one or 
two of them ; it is the soul which lives in dumb animals and 
inanimate things. In the story entitled “‘ The Staircase,” the 
author has caught that sense of atmosphere which hangs 
round the old house and its contents, the fruit of the love 
and care of many generations. It takes no great stretch of 
imagination to believe that atmosphere could impress itself 
in action as well as in feeling, as occurred in this tale. All the 
stories are good, with a flavour of ghostliness, not overstressed. 


The Paradine Case, by Robert Hickens (Ernest Benn, Ltd., 
7s. 6d.). This book is not a detective story, it is not even 
primarily the tale of acrime. It describes the psychology of a 
Trial for Murder. A brilliant advocate, with a sympathetic 
and intuitive nature which make him the first defending 
counsel of his day, becomes—shall we say ?—too interested 
in the woman he is defending. A sadist judge has un- 
consciously come to take secret pleasure in pronouncing 
sentence of death. Such a combination is possible, and Mr. 
Hickens has evolved out of it an enthralling story, which no 
one will be able to lay down unfinished. True, he has out- 
stretched legal etiquette to produce his effects. A defending 
counsel never interviews his clients, save in the presence of 
the solicitor who has briefed him. The death sentence is but 
rarely carried out on a woman in England, and would 
certainly have been commuted on the evidence given at that 
particular trial. But these are details, the author’s picture 
of human nature constitutes the triumph of the book, and the 
women are as well described as the men. Mrs. Paradine does 
not perhaps quite carry conviction, but Gay, Judy and Lady 
Horfield are people it is good to hear about. Those who 
have not yet read the Paradine Case have a treat in store. 


Quinlan. A Story of Indian Life, by A. M. Westwood. (John 
Murray, 7s. 6d.) The wrapper describes this as “a really 
convincing and powerful story of India to-day.” The story 
is hardly powerful, but its description of India and Indian life 
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is very convincing. Mr. Westwood has an ingenious prologue 
to link up British and Indian conditions. Thirty odd years 
ago a forest officer, his wife and daughter were found dead in 
their bungalow from cholera, but the body of his baby son 
was missing. The pug marks of a tiger appeared to account 
for his disappearance. Eleven years later a Collector dis- 
covers an unmistakable Sahib’s child of twelve lording it over 
an Indian village. The boy is rescued, educated in England 
and returns to India as a police officer. His uncanny flair for 
Indian psychology and Indian shikar, combined with English 
staunchness, make him a spot man and he is sent down to a 
rebellious district which happens to include his former Moham- 
medan home. He maintains his family ties with his adopted 
mother and foster-brother, but the only apparent result is 
that his bank balance is bled into an overdraft. Uglier 
developments ensue, causing a clash of loyalties, but it is good 
to see that English blood prevails. The author makes the 
most of his situations and the book is illuminating. There is 
a love interest with a delightful Scottish maiden, sister-in-law 
to the Police Officer. Readable and intelligent novels on the 
East are few and far between, but this is one of them. 


When Armageddon Came, by Wilfrid Ewart. (Rich & Cowan, 
7s. 6d.) Wilfrid Ewart’s Way of Revelation was a fine novel 
written before it became the fashion to treat the War as an 
emetic. His next book was eagerly awaited—he had been 
commissioned by the Scots Guards to write their war history— 
but a stray Mexican bullet ended a promising career in 1922. 
On the whole these studies show that his first novel was no 
“flash in the pan.” Wilfrid Ewart had it in him to write a 
great book. His description of the fight in Bourlon Wood is 
true epic writing and the account of a battalion marching in 
a back area unscathed by war is an Elysian interlude. “A 
Pilgrimage” appeared in the National Review and is possibly 
the best of his post-war studies. What officer could not echo 
Ewart’s experiences in revisiting old battle-grounds in 1919-20 
though few could rival his powers of expression? Fiona, 
Ewart’s companion, is a charming study of contemporary 
womanhood. The book was written in the years of confidence 
that peace would bring a new heaven and earth and may sound 
to-day a little ingenuous and facile. Would that we could 
recapture his optimism! The many fine passages would be 
more effective had he not, in his enthusiasm, always striven 
for the higher effects. A little commonplace dullness would 
have improved the proportions. But perhaps this is inevitable 
in a collated series of independent articles. 
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Looking Forward, by Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of 
the United States. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) President Roose- 
veltisa braveman. He has abandoned the easy assumptions, 
recently current in America, that Europe’s troubles are her 
own fault and that the United States will emerge from her 
trade depression unaided. Indeed, he boldly tells his fellow- 
countrymen that they are chiefly responsible for the mess the 
world is in. He has four indictments against them :—They 
have stimulated over-production in obedience to a new 
economic theory that the more goods you make the more you 
can dispose of by high pressure selling, mostly on credit. 
The old law of supply and demand has gone by the board. 
They have dissipated the savings of their prosperity in a wild 
gamble in stocks and shares. They have raised, by the 
Grundy Tariff, an unpassable barrier against the trade of 
other nations ; as other nations could not buy from them, 
neither could the Americans sell, so they attempted to redress 
the balance by loans to foreign countries, ignoring the fact 
that these loans could only be paid for in goods and services 
which the tariff forbade them to receive. All this Europe has 
known for months, but it is good that the U.S.A. should hear 
it from the lips of their chosen leader. On the subject of 
War Debts the President is cautious. He suggests that by 
lowering tariff walls they could be paid in goods and services, 
but it is hard to imagine that industrialists would consent to 
that with unemployment at its present figure. The book also 
describes many internal domestic reforms. A study of these 
problems leads us to the conviction that the American people, 
though proud of their Democracy, are the most Conservative 
nation in the world. On the whole it seems questionable 
whether he will be able to carry his country with him in the 
bold programme here sketched out. 


America Must Cancel: An American Reviews War Debts, 
by Frank H. Simonds, with a Foreword by Sir Philip Gibbs 
(Hamish Hamilton, 2s. 6d. net). Mr. Simonds has rendered 
the world a service and has achieved the apparently im- 
possible, for he has compressed into a few pages of terse and 
lucid reasoning the whole problem of international indebted- 


* Among the May Short Notices Mr. C. K. Munro was, by a slip, 
referred to as Mr. “G. K. Munroe.” 
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ness. He explodes many false contentions—current in 
America—such as the belief that the Allies borrowed money 
and that “ those who hired it can pay,” and proves to the 
hilt that such payments as the United States has already 
received have come out of United States pockets. The War 
debts never have been paid ; never can be paid by any process 
which America would agree to. There is only one method of 
restitution, and that an expensive one. America must go to 
war with a nation that owes her nothing. Her debtors can 
then repay her with shot and shell such as she lent them in 
1917-18, and she can fire it away “ into the blue ”’ as they did. 
The book is primarily for Americans; we trust they will 
read it; but it contains shrewd comments on the respective 
positions of debtor and creditor nations which everyone should 
digest. It can be mastered in half an hour and last, but not 
least, it is full of humour. 


Manchouko, Child of Conflict, by K. K. Kawakami (Mac- 
millan, $2.00). ‘“‘ None,” says Mr. Kawakami, “has told 
the true or whole story of the Manchurian imbroglio, because 
all overlooked the human factors which were at the bottom 
of the problem.” The author is well known to readers of 
The National Review and was a contributor as recently as 
March of this year, and is the Washington Correspondent of 
the Tokyo Hochi Shimbun. He says the League of Nations 
is a European institution and that Japan fell into it almost 
by accident. She does not really belong to the League and 
has contributed nothing towards solving European problems. 
“If she does not quit the League now, she will quit it 
eventually.”” There is a very interesting chapter on the 
ancient doctrine of Wangtao, one aspect of which is described 
in this way: “ What I wish to attain in the future I must 
strive for in co-operation with my fellow beings. This is true 
because the progression of human life involves relationship. 
Unless all men stand together, no man can stand.” This is 
not free from Tory Aristocratic philosophy. There is also a 
good chapter on opium. 


Our Noble Selves, Anonymous (Simpkin, Marshall, ls. 6d.). 
This book, by the author of Rafferty, King of Australia, a well- 
known Sydney journalist, is neither attractively produced 
nor well written. But an English reader will find much in 
it that is important. A White Australia policy is, for 
example, clearly shown to be practical only when it has a 
sanction of force behind it. The League cannot per- 
manently check nations whose population makes expansion 
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a necessity. The author wants Australia to bear her share 
of the burden of Imperial defence. The Sydney Harbour 
Bridge is criticised in particular and purposeless mechanical 
progress in general: “ This country,” he says, “ would be 
better off in lots of ways if motor vehicles had never been 
invented. ... For a tithe of what the politicians have 
squandered on steamers, railways, tramways and speedways, 
we could get rid of the dingoes which ravage our flocks, the 
sheep flies whose maggots burrow into the living body, the 
rabbits which foul the grass they do not eat and destroy 
shrubs which would keep stock alive in droughts, the cattle 
tick, the buffalo fly.”” The educational system, and many 
aspects of Australian political life, are wisely criticised. But 
the author’s central thesis is that ‘‘ Australia must be 
Imperialist or Australia will perish.” 


A Life of Lord St. Vincent, by O. A. Sherrard (Allen and 
Unwin, 10s. 6d.). A study of the career of a great seaman 
and naval administrator, whose services to his country have 
been obscured through the glamour of Lord Nelson. John 
Jervis, created Earl St. Vincent, served in the Navy till the 
age of sixty with no reputation beyond that of a capable 
officer. Then in 1795 his chance came. He was appointed 
to the command of the Mediterranean Fleet at the moment 
that Nelson’s star was rising above the horizon. We have 
no space to dwell at length on the twelve years during which 
Jervis, in command of fleets at sea and as First Lord of the 
Admiralty at home, left his mark upon the Navy. He has 
but one victory to his name, that of Cape St. Vincent, but 
by ruthless discipline, directness of purpose, and stubborn 
resistance to organized corruption and political intrigue, he 
forged the weapon which Nelson led to victory. He found a 
collection of merchant ships and seamen pressed into the 
service of war, he left us His Majesty’s Navy as we know it 
to-day. Moreover, he discovered Nelson and rendered possible 
his rapid promotion to high command. Mr. Sherrard has 
done his task well and has given us a human and life-like 
portrait of the old admiral. Incidently the book gives the 
usual depressing picture of the relations between politicians 
and fighting men and of the depth to which politicians—not 
excepting Pitt himself—can descend. 
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THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller 
appreciation later on :— 


“ All I Survey.” By G. K. Chesterton. (Methuen, 6s. net.) 


In this volume of brief essays, Mr. Chesterton displays his usual mastery 
of style and quaint humour. We shall not soon forget his study of Thomas | 
Gray, or the heroine in fiction who transformed her nature as well as her 
appearance by substituting black eyes for blue. 


The Death Ship: The Tragedy of the “ Valmiera.” By 
Harry Edmonds. (John Lane, 7s. 6d. net.) : 


The secret of this exciting story is well concealed. There is perhaps an 
overdose of tragedy—we should have preferred a larger number of survivors 
to tellthe tale. Still it is graphically told ; though we may be totally ignorant 
of a sailing ship, we live vividly for the time in the cabin, the rigging, and the 
hold, a continual prey to hair-raising experiences. 


Tell Halaf. By Baron Max Von Oppenheim, translated by 
Gerald Wheeler. (Putnam, 21s.) 


This well-illustrated book sets out the discoveries on a site near the 
source of the Khabur River on the northern edge of Mesopotamia. It 
attacks many of the generally accepted theories of history and art on the’ 
banks of the Euphrates. 


Animal War Heroes. By Peter Shaw Baker. (A. & 0, 
Black, 5s. net.) 


An account of the various animals, such as dogs, horses and pigeons, who 
fought for us and with us in the War. Some of the stories make strange’ 
reading. It seems amazing that a soldier’s dog left behind in London, 
should have joined him in a trench in France, or that another dog, aboard 4} 
British submarine, should have learned to distinguish the peculiar vibration 
caused by the engines of an enemy submarine. 


The Apple. By Sir Daniel Hall and M. B. Crane, 
(Hopkinson, 10s. 6d.) 


The authors know their subject, being experts of the John Innes Horti- 
cultural Institution. This is an excellent handbook for would-be com 
mercial fruit-growers, but it could be read with advantage by privat 
gardeners. There is no reason why apples in the gardens of even the wealthy 
should be inferior—though they usually are. 
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